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WILLIAM ,P. WITHEROW, chairman and president of Blaw- 


Knox Company: “In the second half century the foreman 
will be the key to industry's success.” 
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NOW AND THEN. President Driscoll (left) and Steve Dalke, 
first president of the Foremen's Club of Toledo, who took 
office in 1925. 


WASHING MACHINE 
SPARK PLUG. For rural 
areas, the Maytag Com- 
pany makes gasoline driven 
washing machines which use 
spark plugs. Here Mr. May- 
tag (left) and R. A. Stran- |) Court 
ahan, Jr., vice president of 
Champion Spark Plug Co., § 
examine the Champion dis- 
play. 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS. Toledo industry pro- 
vides many parts and performs many functions 
for the automotive companies. This is a dis- 
play of Tillotson Carburetor Co. 


“POWER-FUL.” The Toledo Edison Company had an “WATCH THAT BIRDIE!" The expression of this 
animated—and lighted—display showing power from gentleman's face was for the photographer's benefit 
—does not express his opinion of the Spicer Trans- 
mission. 


source to light bulb. 
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HERE are executives who speak of 

management unity and teamwork and 
do little. There are others who realize it 
never can be attained without their’ active 
participation. It is encouraging to find 
the chairman-president of Blaw-Knox 
Company, William P. Witherow, actively 
engaged in achieving such ends. His 
participation has made possible real prog- 
ress in one of our most vital industrial 
areas. 

Mr. Witherow graduated from Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale in 1908. Began 
engineering career with Jones & Laugh- 
lin; later formed engineering firm of 
Irvin & Witherow; organized Witherow 
Steel (1913) specializing in Witherow die- 
rolling process. Result of consolidations 
(1927-29), became vice. presideni Republic 
Steel—until 1931 (resigned). Engaged in 
studies of government, civic activities 
(1931-36); to Geneva as technical adviser 
to International Labor Conf. (1936); be- 
came president Blaw-Knox in 1937. 

Active in stimulating war producation 
as NAM president 1941-42 and as its board 
chairman 1943, since which has held va- 
rious executive committee posts. Civic 
activities tremendous including director 
of C. of C.s, Community Chest, W. Penna 
Safety Council, Pittsburgh branch of 
CED, National War Fund, China Relief, 
Y.M.C.A.; trustee Carnegie Inst. of Tech- 
nology. Business, professional activities 
include director (or trustee) Dollar Sav- 
ings Bank, Peoples First National Bk. & 
Tr., Pitts. W. Va. Ry., Pitts. Consol. Coal, 
Westinghouse Airbrake, Union Switch & 
Signal, Steel Prod. Co. of Pittsburgh (also 
its president), Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Bell Telephone of Penna. 

We are honored to present an article 
by him this month. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 


B. A. HODAPP, President JOSEPH E. COX, Secretary-Treasurer 
RAY ARDUSER, First Vice President J. E. BATHURST, Executive Vice President 


The National Association of Foremen (NAF) is a non-profit, educational, management 
organization devoted to unifying all segments of management, foremen to president; to 
recognition of a professional status for these management men; to broadening the horizon 
of first-line management for more effective leadership; to strengthening the free economy 
in America. 

It’s 40,000 members include all management segments, enrolled mainly in autonomous but 
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and individual memberships in special circumstances. 
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D. A. STUART'S 
[hred{u// 

« 
Reduces Cost of 
Machining Spindle 
Gears by 50% 
ROTATING barbed spindles 
in the International Harvester 
cotton picker are the mechan- 
ical “fingers” which pluck 

cotton in modern fields. 

In cutting SAE 8640 gears 
for these spindles on Gleason 
Revacycles, a dilution of 
Stuart’s THREDKUT 99 re- 
duced oil costs by 50%. 

On the spindle broaching 
operation, done prior to 
barbing, this same Stuart 
product is performing with 
excellent results. The spindles 
are C1117 steel, hardness 83 
on the Rockwell B scale. 

On standard or special 
operations you will find that 
Stuart cutting fluids plus 
Stuart service are the combi- 
nation that will reduce your 
costs. Ask for literature. 
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D. A. Stuart Dil CO. 


2729-33 S. Trey St., Chicago 23, Ill. 











Reorganization Plan No. 12 


B* the time this article is published, 

the vote probably will have been 
taken in both the Senate and the House 
on the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 12. This Plan, you will recall, 
abolishes the office of Counsel General 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
and transfers the functions of that of- 
fice to the Board itself. 

The Plan is proposed as an economy 
measure and as a means of ending 
administrative confusion. Opponents of 
the proposal urge that the same amount 
of personnel will be required to ad- 
minister the Act whether under juris- 
diction of the Counsel General or the 
National Labor Relations Board itself 
which must of necessity delegate the 
actual operation. These opponents 
maintain that the claims for economy 


and efficiency are mere window-dress- 


ing and that the unvarnished truth is 


| that the Administration lacked the 


votes in Congress to repeal these sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley Act and at- 
tempted this method to indirectly ob- 
tain the same result. They further 
charge that the Plan is basically unfair 
and un-American in that it makes the 
Board both prosecutor and judge of 
cases that come before it. 

If opponents of the Plan fail to 
muster either 218 votes in the House 
or 49 votes in the Senate, the reor- 
ganization becomes effective. In this 
case, we are quite likely to see a very 
different type of administration of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act than 
has taken place since its adoption in 
the summer of ’47. The present mem- 
bership of the Board makes it antagon- 
istic to some of management’s rights. 
And when an agency is both prosecutor 
and judge, it can go a very long way 
toward slanting any law. 

If either the House or Senate rejects 
this Administration Plan, it is likely 
that the President will remove Robert 
N. Denham, present Counsel General. 
If this action is taken, the President 
may have trouble in securing con- 
firmation by the Senate of a successor. 


Reorganization Plan No.1 


7 President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 would transfer the hitherto 
independent office of Comptroller Gen- 
eral to the Treasury Department. In 
view of the fact that the Comptroller 
General’s office is an accounting office 
designed to audit the books of other 
government departments and agencies, 
including the activities of the Treas- 


We Look At 


WASHINGTON 


Edited By 46 
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ury Department, it seems strarige that 
this office should .not remain com- 
pletely independent. Even Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder, when he testi- 
fied before the Congressional commit- 
tee, expressed some doubt as to the 
wisdom of this change. The proposal 
very apparently is headed for tough 
sledding in both Houses of the Con- 
gress. 


Federal Debt and Taxes 


C is never pleasant to talk about 
taxes and debt, but the end of the 
government’s fiscal year is close at 
hand. It is estimated that the deficit 
for the year ending June 30, 1950 will 
be 5.5 billion dollars. The President 
estimates the excess of expenditures 
over income for the next fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, at 5.1 billion 
dollars. With the highest peace-time 
national debt in history, more than 260 
billions, an imminent increase of an- 
other 10 billions is astounding. This is 
particularly true since the country is 
enjoying a high degree of prosperity 
and tax returns are therefore high. 

The discomfort of the Administration 
is evidenced by the stratagen advanced 
by Congressman Mills of Arkansas. 
Mr. Mills suggests that corporations be 
required to pay their annual income 
tax within a period of six months in- 
stead of the present period of one year. 
The only thing this plan would accom- 
plish would be to move approximately 
one-half of the corporation tax revenue 
of the government into the fiscal year 
1950-51 and thereby probably erase 
the present estimated deficit of 51 
billion dollars. 

Obviously, this plan produces no new 
revenue and simply postpones the 
“morning-after” feeling of heavy 
deficit spending. It might work very 
considerable hardship on business and 
particularly small businesses which are 
accustomed to paying their income 
taxes in four rather than two payments. 

In spite of all the talk of cutting 
war-time excise taxes, nothing definite 
has been accomplished as yet. The 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
announced that it will approve a tax 
measure by May 6. The Senate Com- 
mittee has not as yet commenced hear- 
ings on a bill. It is just possible that 
action will be delayed to a point where 
an adjournment will be taken during 
the summer without both Houses of 
Congress agreeing on any revised tax 
bill. Certainly, the prospect for any 
decrease in taxes is not bright at the 
present time. 
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AL PISONERO at work in the Lynwood, California plant of Robertshaw-Fulton Control's Grayson Division. 


What It Means... To Me 


Shop foreman looks over his shoulder at his NAF club affiliation 


By Al Pisonero, Foreman President, Grayson Administrative Conference 


REVIOUS to our affiliation with the NAF, our club, 

the Grayson Administrative Conference of Robert- 
shaw Fulton Controls Co., was organized with the same 
objectives as the NAF advocates. We gathered together 
once a month for dinner, in the Company cafeteria. 

Our plan was to promote a better understanding among 
all levels of management. Unfortunately, our meetings 
generally turned into a dispute between some auxiliary 
department and one or more production foremen. The 
rest of the group either took sides in the argument or 
counted the squares on the ceiling. 

For my part, a club meeting which is held after hours 
is not the place to discuss shop problems—is rather a 
gathering place where we can meet our department 
heads and top brass not as superiors, but as individuals. 
In this manner we learn to respect each other’s problems 
in our daily dealings in the shop. 


INCE our affiliation with the NAF our club activities 

have been conducted on a general interest basis. 

Shop problems which arise and can best be resolved 
by the group, are entitled to a special meeting directly 
after work in the shop classroom. By using this method 
of operation we leave our monthly NAF meetings open 
for an interesting speaker or other form of educational 
or entertaining matter. 

My club affiliation not only gives me a chance to meet 
my bosses—it also gives each and everyone of us a 
chance to express ourselves before the group. I enjoy 
the friendliness and good fellowship shown at meetings. 

Affiliation with the NAF has not only proven valuable 
in many ways to the individual foreman, but has created 
a very definite feeling of pride in our organization and, 
most important, a feeling of belonging to the manage- 
ment team. 
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WERE THE HARDEST 


By William P. Witherow, President, Blaw-Klox Company 


oes American management faces 
a new half century. Whatever it 
holds in store for us, we can be pretty 
sure that it will not produce more sur- 
prises than the last 50 years have. Busi- 
ness faces this era with new vigor and 
self-respect. Never before have all 
management people — foremen, super- 
intendents, staff employees and com- 
pany officers—been so close together in 
their understanding. Never before have 
they been so united in their desire to 
make American business the world’s 
outstanding example of accomplishment 
through freedom of enterprise. 


Let us look at the important functions 
of the foreman—past, present and fu- 
ture. We may group these under plan- 
ning, production and labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


In many matters the foreman’s ex- 
perience and planning will exceed all 
the theoretical planning of the general 
staff. No one knows better than the 
foreman what provisions for machinery 
and safety equipment will help his de- 
partment to do its job best. No one 
knows better whether the machinery 
in his department is laid out for the 
best results. Are the machines of the 
right type? Are they too close to each 
other—or too far apart? Does work 
flow naturally in its progress from raw 
material to finished goods? Are lighting 
and ventilation proper? Are passage- 
ways clear? Will a visitor to this de- 
partment get the impression of effi- 
ciency in operation? If so, the foreman 
is undoubtedly a good planner. The fact 
that staff groups and company officers 
enable the foreman’s plans to best fit 
the general operations of the company 
does not detract from the foreman’s 
own responsibility and accomplishment 
within his own area. The first half cen- 
tury has seen the foreman’s planning 
job change from that of general planner 
to planner of a particular part of a 
larger establishment. This particulari- 
zation of the foreman’s planning will 
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continue to develop more and more 
along specialized lines. 

The traditional function of the fore- 
man is that of producer. In this he 
closely resembles his counterpart in 
small enterprise. He is the man who 
guides men and machines to bring 
usable goods from raw materials. His 
role of coordinator of men and ma- 
chines has become even more impor- 
tant in large establishments than it 
would be in small ones. In his depart- 
ment are often machines that no small 
operation could afford or use. He must 
know what the machine can do and 
what it cannot do. He must know and 
apply the abilities and limitations of 
the workers. By combining the maxi- 
mum ability of his machines with the 
maximum skills of his workers he will 
produce the most and best goods. And 
his costs will assure his company of a 
profit and the workers of their jobs. 
This function of the foreman will con- 
tinue and increase in importance wher- 
ever businesses and machines grow 
larger. 


It is in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations, however, that the fore- 
man’s most important role is being 
played today. Fifty years ago the fore- 
man — whether in his own business or 
as part of a large business — was the 
boss. He made the law. He was the law. 
He might be known as a good boss or a 


Executive management will be in- 
terested in Mr. Witherow’s statement 
that “the new era we are entering is 
an era of foremanship.” Such a state- 
ment reflects a tremendous challenge 
to foremen—to broaden their own 
managerial understanding—and to in- 
dustrialists to help foremen to qualify 
for such a responsibility.—Editor. 
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bad boss. His factory may have beeng 
good place to work or a bad place 
work. Whatever it was, however, the 
worker had to take it the way he found 
it. The problem of human relations ij 
the workshop had only one answer, 
Right or wrong, do what the boss says 
and don’t try to change him. The Nor 
ris-LaGuardia Act in 1932 said that 
collective bargaining is a part of the 
national government’s policy. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act in 19% 
stated that this policy would be em 
forced. 

For the past 15 years foremen have 
had to learn a great deal of new ma 
terial to deal with their workers. By 
now the duty of unions and employer 
to bargain collectively has become well 
established. Increasingly — especially 
in the larger establishments, where 
foremen are the key to successful man- 
agement — the foreman has found him- 
self with new duties. For many yeafg 
to come the foreman’s greatest oppor 
tunity to be valuable to his comp 
will be in this field. All the planning 
and production techniques will be of 
little value unless he has learned the 
apparently simple but actually difficult 
job of harmonizing the relations be 
tween his workers and those in other 
departments—between his workers and 
the company’s staff and officers, and 
between himself and other membes 
of the management team. 

























The foreman must have a working 
knowledge of labor laws. He generally 
knows the state safety and health laws 
Often he needs more knowledge of fed- 
eral laws. He should know the general 
provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, the Fair Labor Stam 
dards Act and the Public Contracts Act 
His purpose in knowing these is not # 
have a weapon with which to fight his 
workers. He must know these to be 4 
good manager. By knowing the right 
of workers, the rights of unions and the 
rights of his employer and himself, he 
will be able to choose the method of 
leadership that will inspire his mem 

Workers today are well aware @ 
their rights. Needless to say, they will 
have no respect for a foreman who doe 


(Continued on page 34) 
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PROUD MOMENT for "Bill’’ Witherow, shown 
receiving an "Oscar from FINANCIAL 
WORLD'S Weston P. Smith (right) for prize- 
winning annual report of Blaw-Knox Company— 
cited as the best in the metal products indus- 
try that year. Blaw-Knox Company, under Mr. 
Witherow's leadership, has pioneered in modern 
type annual reports—was first company in its 
area to submit an annual report to employees 
—each year addresses the report to both em- 
ployees and stockholders. Gives employees 
opportunity to get their information about the 
company's progress first-hand. 


These three Blaw-Knox foremen's clubs—Lewis 
Management Association, Phoenix Rolls Men's 
Club, Blaw-Knox Division Foremen's Club—have 
joint meeting each year. Most recent occurred 
on February 18, at the Hotel Webster Hall in 
Pittsburgh. 


"Doing it with oomph"—at Union Steel Cast- 
ings Division of Blaw-Knox Company. And "it" 
is award of service pins to all long-service em- 
ployees of the company—made in separate 
categories to honor 10-year, 15, 20, and 25- 
years-or-over periods of service. Left to right: 
Louis Servies, president of Local 1305, United 
Steelworkers of America; J. M. Poklemba, as- 
sistant works manager of Union Steel Castings; 
John Solomon, works manager; S. J. Moran, 
general superintendent, Pittsburgh Rolls Division 
(then connected with Union Steel Castings); 
D. V. Sherlock, president of Union Steel Cast- 
ings; Jacob Mehl, Union's oldest employee (44 
years’ service). 





PEASIOAS . 


Here at Inland's Plant No. | Open Hearth, company and union repre- 
sentatives interview employees on the job in a clean-up drive to be 
sure every man has had a chance to make his choice of plans. 





and his staff. 
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More than 11,000 eligible Inland Steel Company em- 


ployees exercise an opportunity to “elect” one of 


two pension plans with union-company cooperation. 


(Editorial-Staff Written) 


N unusual development in industry’s 

big pension question today was the 
recent plan at Inland Steel whereby 
two pension plans instead of one were 
offered its eligible employees. A\l- 
though one plan was offered by the 
company and the other by the union, 
both company and union cooperated in 
planning an extensive and detailed com- 
munications arrangement, whereby em 
ployees were assured of full under- 
standing of both proposals. When time 
came to tabulate the “elections” of 
eligible employees, 74 per cent elected 
the company-offered and 26 per cent 
the union offered plan. 

The fact that two plans are available 
at Inland Steel indicates a degree of 
cooperation between union and manage- 
ment which is not only outstanding— 
but may show what can be accom- 
plished under such a cooperative rela- 
tionship. 
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While, for purpose of identification, 
the respective plans are referred to as 
the “company” plan or “union-backed” 
plan, it appears that both company and 
union were primarily interested in let- 
ting employees decide which of the two 
plans they preferred, each having cer- 
tain preferential merit in the minds of 
this employee or that one. 

It also develops the fact that, where 
companies have plans which they be- 
lieve are better than some union plans, 
it is important that the plans be prop- 
early explained and where possible with 
as much friendly cooperation by all con- 
cerned as is possible. 


The Inland story is of unique inter- 
est to every management man and 
every union member. The facts were 
made public at a joint union-company 
press conference on April 11. 

Inland has had a contributory plan 
in effect since 1936. Since then it has 





Here a member of the “administering team" explains forms and 
procedures for signing up employees to an Inland superintendent 











been revised and broadened to mee 
more and more the needs of its par- 
ticipants. 

Last fall the United Steelworkers of 
America CIO waged a three-month: 
strike to win pensions paid for en- 
tirely by the companies (paid for 
eventually by consumers of steel prod- 
ucts). It had already been determined 
by the courts that pensions were a 
proper subject for collective bargain- 
ing. At that time, Inland had offered 
to bargain with the union on its pen- 
sion plan provisions, but the Cl0 
Steelworkers Union declined. Inland’s 
employees were ordered out on strike 
with three month’s loss of pay for a 
company-pay-all pension which of- 
fered them much less than they were 
able to have under the company-of- 
fered plan. 

The union-backed plan, similar to 
that at Bethlehem Steel, and the com- 
pany plan both provided $100 a month 
minimum pensions, at age 65 after 2 
years of service—proportionately less 
for less years of service. Both pro- 
vided for disability pensions of a mini- 
mum of $50 a month after 15 years of 
service. Employees may work after 
age 65 if able. 

But under Inland’s own plan, the 
employee pays part of the cost—yet 
can get a larger pension. An em- 
ployee who started work at age 2 
and retired at 65, averaging $310 4 
month, would retire on $139.50 
monthly including estimated social se- 
curity under the union-backed plan. 
Under Inland’s plan he would retire 
on $166 monthly including estimated 
social security. For this extra the em- 
ployee would have paid in $6.40 a 
month, while the company was pay- 
ing about two-thirds of the cost. The 
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From the pension booklets which outlined in 
the proposals and benefits of both the company 
—were mailed to all employees and leaders in 


latter plan is funded with Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of U. S. To 
join the Inland plan an employee must 
have two years of service to become 
eligible. 


It appears that while the above facts 
held considerable weight with the em 
ployees, certain other provisions also 
entered decisively into their choice. 
Under the union-backed plan, if a 
worker should quit Inland before re- 
tirement he would get nothing (no 
vested interest). Under the company 
plan, after 10 years of continuous serv- 
ice and with five years of participa- 
tion in the plan, he could leave the 
company’s employ, for example, and if 
he leaves his contributions intact with 
Equitable he will also retain what the 
company has paid in for him toward 
purchase of such pensions as_ those 
contributions will buy at retirement. 
Or, he can withdraw his own actual 
contributions plus compound interest. 
Thus, he needs not feel that he is 
tied to Inland employment until re- 
tirement age in order to avoid losing 
a portion of his previously provided 
or expected pension income. Moreover, 
he can provide some pension for his 
a if he so desires, under Inland’s 
plan. 


Another significant factor: If social 
security benefits are increased by Con- 
gress, these will add on to his expected 
pension income under the Inland plan. 
Under the union plan, they will not 
result in a greater pension income but 
rather reduce the amount the company 
would pay for the so-called company- 


pay-all plan. Actually, since social 
security is on a 50-50 contributory 
basis, the employee would then be 


contributing heavily toward his union- 
backed plan and with much less de- 
sirable features from his standpoint. 
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non-technical language 
and union-backed plans 
the community. 





of the plans. 


Most all managemen: can look for- 
ward to some pension demand from 
unions. Therefore, in the interest of 
a sound working arrangement, it would 
be extremely helpful to be familiar 
with what transpired at Inland. The 
company has indicated its willingness 
to avail more detailed informaion 
about their experience. 

Of course, in the basic steel indus- 
try, now already set-up with a going 
plan, Inland’s position is unique. It 
has two plans, whereas most com- 
panies have only -the union-backed 
plan. It should be stated that Inland 
employees can switch, if they desire, 
between the two plans. Also that all 
Inland employees are automatically 
covered by the union-backed plan 
during their first two years of employ- 
ment, during which they become eli- 
gible for participation in the company 
plan. 

Interested managements can profit- 
ably survey Inland’s method of com 


Member 


team presents details of the 


of administering 


two plans to general mas- 
ter mechanic and his fore- 
men. In some cases, fore- 
men did signing up of em- 
ployees—in most cases a 
personnel clerk handled that 
function with the foremen 
giving counsel, insuring all 
their men had opportunity 


to sign. 


Inland training supervisor at work on presentation story embodied 
in comparison chart and flip flop chart which gave high points 
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municating details of both plans to its 
16000 employees. Every employee was 
interviewed by both company and 
union representatives who outlined the 
features of the respective proposals. 
For the company this was accom- 
plished by personnel department rep- 
resentatives and foremen. It was re- 
ported as handled without intense 
rivalry on either side. Both the com- 
pany and the union are to be con- 
gratulated on such a cooperative spirit. 
Any other course would only have 
resulted in extreme confusion among 
employees when choosing, with result- 
ing backfires when the facts should 
become clearer to them later. The 
methods used in conveying the facts to 
employees were worked out by union 
and company representatives sitting 
down together. 

This publication in its issue of No- 
vember, 1949, (page 24) called atten- 
tion to the MacFadden Wage Earner 

(Continued on page 24) 














Back To Serfdom 


| erp the Chrysler strike the workers were threat- 
ened with what is probably the most reactionary 
proposal ever uttered by a leader of organized labor. 
The threat came in the form of a promise from the ex- 
cited lips of Mr. Emil Meazy, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Automobile Workers. 


The occasion was a rally of the striking Chrysler 
workers, and Mr. Meazy leaped to his feet and over the 
din of the meeting shouted: “Give us a little more time 
and one of these days when we are a little stronger, we 
are going to ask for everything we produce.” 


Everybody seemed to think that this was a splendid 
idea, and Mr. Meazy was roundly applauded. 


Now let’s see what would happen if this “dream” 
were to come true. All the production that takes place 
in an auto plant is the result of two factors: men and 
tools. Mr. Meazy knows this, so he must have been say- 
ing effect; “Some day the workers will get their full 
share of the production, and we'll cut the owners of the 
tools down to their fair share.” 


Were this to happen (which is impossible), the work- 
ers would be reduced to an indescribably low standard 
of living. It is not possible to determine precisely how 
man-production compares with tool-production in the 
Chrysler plants, but we can get enough of the truth by 
taking the national average in total production. The 
following figures show how the nation’s work has been 
done over most of the last century. 


ESTIMATED WORK ENERGY OUTPUT 


Billions of Supplied by 
Horsepower- 


Hours 





Tools 


27% 
27% 
29% 
33% 
42% 
52% 
67% 
81% 
89% 


Humans 
22% 
21% 
21% 
18% 
15% 
12% 


Animals 


51% 
52% 
49% 
46% 
40% 
33% 


Year 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 21% 
1920 11% 8% 
1930 5% 6% 
1940 3% 4% 93 % 
1944 346 2% 4% 94% 
Source: “America’s Needs and Resources,” 20th Century Figures 
revised by editor Dewhurst to include information not available 
at time of publication. 


From this we can see how much of the production the 
American worker would get if he got everything his 
work produced. We can also see what the owners of the 
tools would get if they*got everything produced by the 
tools which have been made available by their thrift 
and self-denial. 


Let’s say, roughly, that 90 per cent of the energy that 
goes into an automobile is mechanical energy and that 
ten per cent is muscular energy. That would mean that 
for every dollar of payroll there would have to be nine 
dollars of “profit” — an obviously absurd and un-Amer- 
ican division. 


* Respectively general chairman and program director of the American Economic Foundation . . . 


Series of Economic Treatises. 





By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy* 


Now let's look at the Chrysler Corporation figures for 
1949 to see what would have happened if this disaster 


had struck its workers. For simplicity of illustration, 


assume that a Plymouth sells at the factory for $1,000, 


Here is the approximate composition of the cost of— 


that car in 1949: $636 was paid out by the company for 
outside goods and services; $135 was paid out for taxes, 
depreciation, and miscellaneous costs; this left $229 that 
could be divided between those on the payroll and the 
people who owned the business. Had the workers got 
what Mr. Meazy suggested, they would have received 
about $30, and the owners would have got about $200. 


As matters stood in 1949, the workers got $166, which 
left $63 for the owners. But the owners did not get the 
$63. They only got $22 of it in dividends, and $41 was 
kept in the business for growth and survival. 


This practice of withholding from the tool owners a 
large share of what was collected from the customers on 
their behalf has made a great difference in the actual 
rewards for thrift and self-denial in the United States, 
but management has been virtually forced into this 
policy because inflation has so increased the replacement 
cost of the tools that the amount of depreciation allowed 
by law is not enough to replace the worn-out tools. They 
are, therefore, forced to either borrow money, sell ad- 
ditional stock, or withhold some of the earnings from 
the owners. 


No company likes to increase its debt burden; new 
stock issues are very hard to sell because of the high 
personal income tax on the people who would normally 
buy them; so the most. feasible step is the one that has 
been generally taken. 


To see how far this has gone, all we need do is look 
at the 1948 situation. The amount available for dividends 
that year was $12,467,000,000, and the dividends actually 
paid were $4,320,000,000. 


The following figures show how payroll has compared 
to dividends over the last twenty years. 


DIVIDENDS COMPARED WITH PAYROLL IN 
MANUFACTURING 


Source: “Survey of Current Business,” U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Total Labor 
Payments* 
& Dividends 
(millions) 


$18,877 


Approximate Percent 
Going to The: 
Tool Tool 
Users Providers 
86.0% 14.0% 
85.4% 14.6% 
88.9% 11.1% 
87.8% 12.2% 
86.5% 13.5% 
89.1% 10.9% 
90.9% 9.1% 
94.9% 5.1% 
94.3% 5.7% 
92.2% 7.8% 
91.9% 8.1% 


but unknown, payroll of unin- 


Year 


1999 
1931 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1939 
1941 
1943 
1945 
1947 
1948 


* Payroll total includes small, 
corporated manufacturing. 


We are sure that Mr. Meazy, if he stopped to think, 
would want his workers to get everything they produce. 
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By the Editor 


§ Walter Chrysler’s Tools 


7 wouldn’t have passed unnoticed 
the picture of Walter Chrysler’s 
original tool chest. Chrysler President 
Keller recalls that Walter was just 17, 
working in a railroad roundhouse, when 
he made them, himself. 

“As he shaped and turned and tem- 
pered them, he shaped a dream as well. 
It was a special kind of dream—free- 
ranging imagination anchored to solid 
things—like common sense, working a 
little harder, making things a little 
better ... asking no odds of anyone. 


“It led Walter Chrysler to success in 
} railroading when he was still young. It 
led him to study the automobiles other 
men were beginning to make. Why 
couldn’t a man build better cars than 
any known—nimbler, safer, more com- 
fortable, handsomer? 

“So, 25 years ago, Walter Chrysler in- 
troduced the first Chrysler car. What 
he did changed the whole pattern of 
American motoring. He changed it 
with high-compression engines, 4-wheel 
hydraulic brakes, all-steel bodies, new 
ways of distributing weight for better 
riding . .. and all the many originations 
the entire automobile industry even- 
tually followed”, Mr. Keller recalls. 

“The qualities Mr. Chrysler put into 
his own tools he also wrought into the 
great organization that bears his name. 
He built not merely material things; 
he inspired men with a zeal to carry on 
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by Chrysler 


Gact and Opinion 


the splendid ideals he had set for them.” 

Mr. Chrysler’s birthday came along 
on April 2—and Chrysler Corporation 
this year observes its own 25th anniver- 
sary. This publication, and through its 
more than 40,000 management men 
from foreman to president in 1000 other 
American companies, is proud to pay 
tribute to Walter Chrysler and the 
Chrysler Corporation. It is proud to be 
representative of American manage- 
ment which counts within its house 
many others who believe what he and 
men like him have proven: that Amer- 
ica’s strength is to be maintained, not 
by departing from, but by adhering 
more closely to Walter Chrysler’s ideals. 


Annual Reports Blossom Out 


E hope most of our supervisor- 
foremen readers receive: copies of 
their company’s annual reports and 
arm themselves with important facts 
presented. This year many companies 
are showing the breakdown of their 
stockholder groups as to size of hold- 
ings. Every management man should 
have such information at his finger tips 
and make use of it. 
For example in American Brake 
Shoe’s Report, President Wm. B. Given, 
Jr. points out: 


“The largest single holding was that 
of an institution with approximately 
2% of the outstanding shares. These 
shares and others held by banks, in- 
surance companies, trusts and other 
institutions represented the indirect 
ownership in the Company of many 
thousands of private investors. No 





single individual is the registered 
owner of as much as 1% of the stock. 
Approximately 10% of our employees 
own stock in the Company.” 


General Motors President C. E. Wil- 
son and Chairman Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
devote a full page with charts, illus- 
trations showing ownership distribu- 
tion. Of GM’s 434,075 owners of stock, 
356,630 (82%) were individuals—77,- 
445 (18%) charitable organizations, 
insurance companies, churches, schools, 
other groups representing many in- 
dividuals. For example: “The E, I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company holds 
22.7% of General Motors common 
stock. These holdings are, in fact, in- 
directly owned by about 110,000 du 
Pont stockholders.” Report also states: 
“No individual holds as much as 1.5% 
of the outstanding General Motors 
common stock.” We’ve seen and heard 
extremely inaccurate statements as to 
size and character of certain owner- 
ship in GM, particularly the du Pont. 


Diamond Alkali’s Report shows its 
big postwar expansion and rehabilita- 
tion about complete with some $38 
millions spent on this. With 4,136 em- 
ployees, its stockholders have now in- 
vested on the average $17,050 per em- 
ployee, more than twice the general 
industry average. President Raymond 
F. Evans, looking ahead, says: “While 
the demand for our basic alkali prod- 
ucts is not nearly up to the high level 
of 1948, it is definitely better than it 
was at this time in 1949 [i.e. first 
quarter]. Most of the heavy expense 
of breaking in new plants is now be- 
hind us . . . we enter 1950 with im- 
proved prospects.” 

Incidentally Diamond’s first quarter, 
1950, showed 97¢ per share compared 
with 74¢ in 1949’s first quarter. Sales 
volume was about even—$12 millions 
plus in both quarters. 


TWA’s “Parky” Parkinson called our 
attention to this excerpt from Annual 
Report to stockholders of The H. D. 
Lee Company, Inc., Kansas City: 

“The fact of the matter is that your Com- 
pany earned $9.98 last year on each share 
of your stock. We are required by law to 
pay, out of these earnings, $4.12 of YOUR 
money. You will be required, when you 
make your tax return, to again pay on that 
part you will receive in dividends. This is 
plain double taxation! 

“Necessary adjustments in the provision 
for Federal and State taxes for the current 
year result in an additiorial cost to the Com- 
pany of approximately 14¢ per share. With- 
out this adjustment, our reported earnings for 
1949 would have been $6.00 per share. 

“Our government is faced with serious 
problems in meeting its huge program of 
spending. 

“It is an axiom of politics that revenue is 
secured from those least likely to complain 
and who are least able to express their op- 
position at the polls. Corporations have little 
political power so they are selected as the 
principal victims. 

“In 1949, 30% of the government’s revenue 
came from income taxes on corporations. 

“Most stockholders are apathetic. They are 
not considered a voting factor. While, as 
an individual, you may feel you are power- 
less, the fact is the eleven million stock- 
holders of this country could be potent if 
they would become active.” 
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SAFETY 


The Merry Month of May and 
apple-blossom time—but it doesn’t 
mean very much to the fellow who 
didn’t wear his goggles last month— 
he can’t see them anyway! Do you 
wear yours? 

Then there’s that fellow who had 
his toes crushed—didn’t wear his 
safety shoes that day—he can see 
the apple blossoms, but he can’t 
work in his garden—he can’t even 
walk yet—a terrific price to pay for 
a little carelessness. Well! we can’t 
help him now but we don’t have to 
be like him—wear your goggles and 
your safety shoes—it pays. 


By Arthur F. Marmoy 
Manager, Production Control 
Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 











What To Look For 
...In This Issue 


PA S-r0s Chairman - President 
William P. Witherow took time out 
to write an exclusive for MANAGE 
readers. Entitled “The First Fifty Years 
Were the Hardest,” actually he dis- 
cusses what’s ahead—opportunities 
and challenges for foremen, especially 
in labor-management relations. No 
supervisor can read his statement 
without being stirred to the heavy 
tasks of preparing himself for the 
cloak with which Mr. Witherow in- 
vests him. 


With their usual clarity and brevity, 
Clark & Rimanoczy take a look at the 
current Chrysler situation in “Back 
To Serfdom”—ferret out some facts on 
who-gets-what out of an assumed sell- 
ing price of a Plymouth. It’s a must 
for everyone who pretends to know 
the score on economic truth. 


What his Association means to him 
is subject explored by Shop Foreman 


Al Pisonero of Robertshaw-Fulton’s 
Grayson Division in his “What It 
Means ... To Me.” He gives a be- 


fore-and-after-national-affiliation pic- 
ture of his local management club’s 
effectiveness. 


One April event of great significance 
was a must for this issue: “Inland Men 
Speak Up.” Here is reported editorially 
how Inland Steel’s employees reacted 
when given a choice between a na- 
tional-pattern pension backed by their 
union (non-contributory) and a com- 
pany plan (contributory). Key ques- 
tion raised as result: What is CIO’s 
future pension policy in view of its 
“Inland” decision? 


Two events worthy of attention this 
month are “New York Meet Draws 
350” and “Silver Anniversary at To- 
ledo.” 
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True American Program 


HE Foreman’s Club of Greater Cleve- 
land decided to do something to 
make known what the trend of our 


national affairs is and, if continued,’ 


what the end result might be. 

The Club offered its members at no 
cost a copy of “The Road Ahead” by 
John T. Flynn. This book was written 
as an answer to a question everyone 
today appears interested in: “Where 
are we heading?” Many members have 
taken advantage of the offer, many fine 
comments have been heard. 

The Cleveland Club also embarked 
on an aggressive two-meeting program, 
designed to arouse interest of members 
and the public in national govern- 
mental affairs. As we go to press, two 
meetings (May 1 & May 8) have been 
scheduled at the Allerton Hotel in 
Cleveland, both open to the public. 

Gordon L. Hostetter was scheduled 
to hold the May 1 meeting. His sub- 
ject: “Human Liberty And How To 
Lose It.” 

Joseph T. Lovett was scheduled to 
conduct the May 8 meeting. His sub- 
ject: “Let’s Look At The Record.” 

Both meetings are in addition to the 
Club’s regular program. “Nice going, 
men.” 


Buddy Poppy Proceeds 
Used For Service 


- 209 foreign countries our war dead 

lie silent in the soil on which they 
fought. In honor of these and the 
courageous veterans who sleep in our 
own hallowed soil, the V.F.W. is again 
conducting the annual Buddy Poppy 
Sale to bring help to those veterans 
yet living, to war orphans, to widows. 

All Sale proceeds are used for wel- 
fare and rehabilitation. Approximately 
70 per cent of the money contributed 
locally for the crimson memorial flowers 
remains in the local community. One 
cent of each Buddy Poppy dime goes 
to the National Rehabilitation Service 
of the organization; one cent, to the 
National Home; one and one-half cents 
pays for the handiwork of the dis- 


i For 


< vA 
tthe United States 





abled veterans who fashion the poppig§ 
in government hospitals, the materiak§ 
of which the poppies are made, othe 
necessary expenses. 

This fine service to America’s vet. 
erans and their immediate dependent 
is made possible by millions of pa. 
triotic citizens who on Memorial Day 
respond generously to the appeal “Wea; 
a Buddy Poppy”. 


Briggs’ Landis Begins 
Personnel Series 
T= month begins first of a year’ 
contributions, on an every-other. 

issue basis, about personnel technique 
by W. E. Landis, industrial relation; 
director of Briggs Manufacturing Cp 
Mr. Landis is well-known to many 
readers as vice-president of The Na. 
tional Association of Foremen. 

Many may not know he was bom 





in Dayton (1905); attended Otterbeip 
College; came to Briggs in 1928 wher 
he instituted employee recreation pro- 
gram (1930) that now is one of mos 
extensive of its kind. In 1934 was mak 
assistant director of industrial relation; 
and in 1947 became industrial relation; 
director. Instrumental in founding the 
largest company management club (a 
Briggs) affiliated with NAF and ha 
served as program and entertainment 
chairman since its inception. 

Founded, first secretary, subsequently 
president of the Industrial Recreation 
Assn. of Detroit and was Metropolitan 
Detroit commissioner for Americar 
Softball Assn. (1934-39) and national 
president (1940-42) of that world’ 
largest amateur sports organization 
Active in Scout work, he’s father of 
one boy, one girl. Has been a leader in 
local Chest, Red Cross campaigns. 

We believe our readers will gain 
much from Mr. Landis’ presentations. 
He’s strong on specifics, impatient of 
generalizations, a personality of action 
We are fortunate in having the oppor- 
tunity to offer his very practical ex- 
perience under the label “Personnel 
Spotlight.” 

e 

Customer: “I want them comfortable 
but I also want them smart and goo 
looking.” 

Shoe salesman: “I know what you 
mean-—large inside and small outside.” 


2 

An English youth came to a farmer 
to borrow a lantern. At first he refused 
to say why he wanted it, but eventually 
confessed that he wanted it to go court 
ing. The farmer was scornful. 

“I did my courting without : 
lantern.” 

“Yes,” replied the youth, “and look 
at your missus.” 





a 

“What did you come to college for 
anyway?” asked the disgusted profes 
sor. “You are not studying.” 

“Well,” said the student, “Mother say 
it’s to fit me for the presidency; Uncel 
Jim, to sow my wild oats; sister Helen, 
to get a chum for her to marry; ané 
Dad, to bankrupt the family.” 
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Getting Cooperation 


Tt is the story of three men: Joe 
Spieler, a production worker; Jim 
Gougem, his foreman; and Al Placate, 
the plant superintendent. 

Joe Spieler had worked for his com- 
pany for two years. While slow at the 
job, his work was of fair quality. Joe 
had a habit, though, of leaving parts 
and materials scattered around his 
bench, and every time he wanted a dif- 
ferent tool he had to search through a 
maze of junk and debris to find it. 

Gougem, the foreman, had watched 
Joe for days and finally the situation 
became intolerable to him. He stormed 
up to Joe, shouting, “Hey, Spieler, what 
are you tryin’ to do? Make a monkey 
outa me?” 


“Whatta ya mean?” 

“This bench. It looks like a pigpen!” 

“Yeah. And you make twice as much 
work for the next guy, with your tools 
and junk all over the place. Clean it up 
and keep it clean.” 

“Who says so?” 





| Personnel Spotlight 


Edited By 


William E. Landis 





“T say so. And you’d better get it 
done fast, too. You’re costing the com- 
pany plenty.” 

“Look, mister, nobody talks to me 
like that, even if he is some cocky fore- 
man who thinks he knows everything. 
I’m gonna see my steward.” 

There is the beginning of a long en- 
mity and clash of personalities,a clash 
the foreman might have avoided with 
the right .approach. He forgot to make 
allowances for Joe’s eccentricities; he 
didn’t try to understand Joe’s point of 
view. And, worst of all, he forced Joe to 
go on the defensive from his opening 
comment. 

Luckily for Gougem, he took his 
problem to his superintendent. He told 
Placate the whole story. 

“Okay, Jim, we’ll see what we can 
do with Spieler,” said the superintend- 
ent. “And Jim, just remember that it is 
never good supervision to lose your 
temper, and get excited or use force 
when any other possibility is open.” 

“That’s just it, Al. There wasn’t any 
other possibility open.” 

“Sure there was, Jim. There’s always 
another possibility open, if you'll stop 
to think before you talk. That was 
where you made your mistake. You 
talked to Spieler in the same order that 
you thought the thing through. You 
didn’t rearrange your ideas for talking.” 

“T guess I don’t get you, boss.” 

“Well look at it this way. You saw 
Spieler’s bench with all the tools lying 
around, and you hit the ceiling. You 
thought his way was the wrong way of 





MIND PREPARATION AND TALKING GUIDE 


doing things. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“Then you thought of all the losses 
that resulted to the company from Joe’s 
doing the thing the wrong way. You 
figured your way was the right way 
and that there were certain benefits in 
doing things your way. No doubt you 
were correct. But Jim, you started talk- 
ing at the wrong end of the problem. 
You started with his way of doing 
things wrong, and you made him mad.” 

“I don’t believe in molycoddling the 
guys that work for me.” 


“T know, Jim. You feel that you’re 
the “boss”, and that your word should 





go unquestioned. But the days when 
workers could be frightened by a loud 
voice and a big fist are over. Today, we 
have to get cooperation from people 
because they want to cooperate, not be- 
cause they’re afraid not to cooperate.” 


“Yeah, I suppose maybe you’ve got 
something there. But how would you 
put your idea into practice?” 


“Pull up a chair, Jim. Let’s take this 
thing step by step. First, ’d probably 
have thought just as you did, but I’d 
have re-arranged my ideas when it 
came to talking to Spieler. I’d have 
thought first of his wrong way, of the 
losses caused by doing things that way. 
Then I’d have thought of the right way 
and of the benefits gained by doing 
things the right way. Up to there, we 


Number Indicates Sequence of Thinking—Follow Columns Left to Right for Talking 





Step 5 Step 6 


Step 4 Step 3 


Step 1 Step 2 





Plan Attitude. 
Listener should feel well 
disposed to you for de- 
sired results. 

Analyze good and poor 
traits of person so you 
may feel well disposed 
and to help in planning 
approach. 


Decide on mood: 
friendly, calm, etc. Plan 
method to control mood 
to portray good intentions. 


Write name other per- 
son prefers and exact 
words of greeting. 


List benefits to be gained 
from right way (your 
| way ) of doing things. 


Introduction to subject 
should be non-committal. 





List (or explain) 
way of doing things. 


right 


List (or explain) wrong 
way (his way) of doing 
things. 


List losses that result from 
wrong way of doing 
things. 





Make introduction neu-| Briefly list benefts to 
tral so person won’t know|company or individual of 
if you plan to praise or|doing things right way. 
criticize. | 


But introduction should) 
indicate what you are go-| 
jing to talk about. 


Write exact words you 
are going to use. 








List briefly. Must be a 
part of your way of doing 
things. 





List briefly. Must be a 
part of his way of doing 
things. 





Briefly list losses to 
either company or indi- 
vidual. 


Must be result of his 
way of doing things. 
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follow the same course. But then, Jim, 
I'd have stopped to figure that I wanted 
Spieler to adopt the right way because 
he wished to do things the right way to 
gain the resulting benefits.” 

“Sounds good, but how would you go 
about it?” 

“Well, I'd have to dope out two more 
things. I’d have to figure the attitude 
I wanted to use on Spieler, and I’d have 
to plan the way I'd lead up to my sub- 
ject.” 

“What do you mean, figure your at- 
titude?” 

“I'd decide ahead of time whether I 
should be friendly, calm, angry, ser- 
ious, joking—just exactly how I’d want 
Spieler to think I felt toward him. And 
I'd have to know the fellow I was going 
to talk to before I could determine my 
attitude.” 

“Well, I know Spieler—he’s plain 
stubborn. And he carries a chip on his 
shoulder.” 

“Those are some of the bad points 
about him. But what about his good 
points? Did you think about them?” 

“To be truthful, I guess I didn’t.” 

“For instance, is he careless or does 
he use good sense with the machines?” 

“He uses good sense.” 

“That’s a point in his favor. And he 
minds his own business, too, doesn’t 
he? He never loafs, and he gets along 








with his fellow employees. Am I right?” 

“Sure. He doesn’t let anybody bother 
him when he’s doing a job.” 

“Those are all things in his favor, 
and they should help you to figure your 
attitude toward him. They should help 
you in deciding your introduction.” 

“It makes sense, all right, boss. You 
mean, I should start our friendly, such 
as telling the guy I want to talk to him 
about a problem?” 

“That’s the idea. Tell him you want 
to talk about something that will make 
his job easier, that will make him more 
valuable. Notice, you’re gradually lead- 
ing up to the benefits to be gained from 
doing things in the right way. And no- 
tice this, benefits was the fourth step in 
your thinking, but it’s step three in 
your talking.” 

“And the fellow feels good, and is 
still listening.” 

“That’s right. And Spieler will be 
listening because he wants to get ahead, 
wants to benefit himself. You’ve got 
him listening, and he’s listening be- 
cause he wants to listen. You can point 
out that he can gain the respect of 
others and can get out more production 
if he will try your way of doing things. 
(Here you’re at step 3 of your think- 
ing.) And Spieler’s still listening, be- 
cause you haven’t made him mad at the 
start. Maybe he’s sold by now. Maybe 
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you can tell him now that your way xf 
to have a place for everything and i) 
keep everything in place, and may 
he’ll see your point and you can qui 
right there.” 

“But what if he doesn’t see it yet?” 

“Then you go on and show him th 
wrong way, leaving parts and materia\ 
scattered around, making him sear 
for things when he needs them. This 
step one in your thinking, but you make 
it step 5 in your talking. From there 
it’s easy to show that his way —th 
wrong way — can’t help but cause him 
to lose time, get behind in his work 
damage materials —and of course, aj} 
these things will hurt his chances fo 
promotion. Now you're hitting hip 
where he lives, Jim — and he’s listen 
ing! He’s got something to think abou 
—and he’s not mad at you. If he’s mai 
at anyone, he’s mad at himself for do. 
ing things wrong in the first place.” 

“You know, Al, it sounds like seng 
to me. But I suppose it’s too late to us 
it on Spieler. How about you talking 
to him?” 

“Okay. I'll take care of him. And yoy 
take this mind preparation chart along 
The next time, plan your speech before 
you talk to your men. And when you 
talk, follow the chart across from lef 






to right. Try it out. You’ll find it 
works.” (See chart Page 13.) 
+ 


Plastics editor speaks 
at Formica 


Cincinnati—Formica Foremen’s Bus- 
iness Club held its annual installation 
of officers dinner March 2, with Hiram 
McCann, editor of MODERN PLAS- 
TICS magazine as principal speaker. 
Dr. James E. Bathurst, executive vice 
president NAF, and J. P. Fields, NAF 
director, were honored guests, along 
with the executive committee and 
members of Sales, Engineering, Ac- 
counting Departments. 

Charles Crawley, past president of 
the Greater Cincinnati Foremen Club, 
installed R. W. Fromme (P.); R. 
Bockelman (V.P.); E. J. Boebinger 
(S.); W. T. Miller (T.)—Ray Bockel- 
man, 


Thermometer foremen in 
panel discussion 


St. Louis—At March 28 meeting of 
American Thermometer Foremen’s 
Club held at the Gatesworth, a panel 
of members deliberated on the question, 
“Who is Management?” Questions were 
prepared by members in advance of 
the meeting to be answered by panel 
members. G. Cassidy, moderator, John 
Cafazza, “Al” Gabris, John Theiss, 
William Hurst. 


°,9 a“ 
In management it’s “Grow... . or Go 
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Who’s Doing What? 


Appointed manager of Shreveport district of 
National Supply Co. is Robert A. Seale.... 
Named general manager of GMC Truck & 
Coach Divn. April 1, Roger M. Kyes was then 
elected a vice president of General Motors. 
_..d. G. Witte becomes general sales man- 
ager of American Box and American Wood 
Products Companies in expansion program. 
_,.D. M. Healing, recently master mechanic 
of Sealed Power Corp., becomes director of 
their new Research and Development Engi- 
neering Divn. ... A. S. Pezoldt, Jr. named 
purchasing agent of Morrison Steel Products, 
Inc. .. . M. H. Miller becomes plant controller 
of National Supply Co’s. Superior Engine 
Divn. .. . W. E. Clark becomes general man- 
ager of Dravo Corp’s. Engineering Works Di- 
vision, also member of executive committee, 
and L. P. Struble, Jr., general manager of 
Dravo’s Keystone Divn.... J. P. Field named 
vice president of Light Sheet Metal Products 
Divn. of Williamson Heater Co. 


South Bend, Ind.—A new series of Light 
Ten South Bend Lathes are illustrated and 
described in this 8 
y page, 842”x1l”, Catalog 
| No. L-10 just released. 
' Complete specifications 
and prices of this pre- 
cision machine tool are 
given. Attachments and 
j accessories are also 
: listed. 


A copy of Light Ten 
Lathe Catalog L-10 will 
| be mailed on request. 
f South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend 22, 
) Indiana. 

* 


Detroit—One of the most elaborate and 
colorful displays to be shown this year at 
National Association of Master Plumbers An- 
nual Convention & Exposition (held in con- 
nection with the 1950 Home Comfort Show) 
May 17 thru 20, at Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, is exhibit of Plumbing Ware Di- 
vision of Briggs Manufacturing Compaany. 

The 1950 exhibit illustrates how Briggs bath- 
room fixtures fit into any type of environ- 
ment. One bath shows how a bathroom fix- 
ture set in sparkling Sandstone, fits a luxury 
home; an economy home installation utilizes 
Briggs fixtures in Sky Blue. 


An attention commanding portion of the 
display is treatment of four different sized 
and styled lavatories on a revolving turntable 
beneath an especially created canopy-type 
rotating color wheel. Fixtures shown on turn- 
table are a 22”x18” Shelf Back Vitreous China 
Lavatory in Sea Green, a 24”x20” Steel Porce- 
lain Enameled Lavatory in Sandstone, a 
19”x17” Shelf Back Vitreous China lavatory 
in Sky Blue, a 20”x18” Ledge Back Vitreous 
China Lavatory in Ivory. 

One of the highlights of the luxury home 
installation is the use of two 24”x20” Lava- 
tories side-by-side. The bath also ‘includes, 
in addition to the famous Briggs Safety 
Bottom Recess Bathtub, a new and improved 
quiet type syphon jet elongated two-piece, 
free-standing Closet Combination complete 


with plastic pearlescent seat in Sandstone to 
match. 








e 
Newark, N. J.—TAPEX, a new tape applier 
that automatically dispenses, applies and cuts 
pressure-sensitive tape, without the fingers 
touching the tape, has been announced by the 
Tapematic Corporation of Newark, N. J. 
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Operated easily by one hand, TAPEX feeds 
tape quickly, smoothly, and with a flick of 
the finger cuts it off at any desired length. 
The entire operation is automatic, and elim- 
inates the waste of tape and time due to 
curling, wrinkling and sticking to the fingers. 
Among many industrial uses are: masking art- 
work, tagging instructions, mounting posters 
and notices, constructing displays, sealing 
packages, etc. 





SIX ADVANTAGES reported in new double- 
taper adjustable diameter sheave of Amer- 
ican Pully Company. 


Philadelphia—The American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia announces ,new  adjustable- 
diameter V-belt sheave, with taper bushing 
and taper sleeve on which the flanges are 
mounted. This double-taper hub feature, 
provides easy mounting and dismounting of 
sheave, is designed to rigidly lock the unit 
into a single, “solid’’ sheave, eliminating vi- 
bration, wear and fretting corrosion—perform- 
ance never before obtainable in an adjustable- 
diameter sheave. 

Advantages: (1) Easy mounting and dis- 
mounting; (2) Positive lock-up of the flanges; 
(3) No fretting corrosion or freezing; (4) No 
vibration; (5) Silent operation; (6) Elimination 
of V-belt misalignment 

Will be especially useful in the textile in- 
dustry and wherever drive conditions are un- 
usually severe. 

New sheave immediately available for most 
standard and wide-range adjustable-diameter 
drives at no extra cost. For information, 
write The American Pulley Company, 4200 
Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia. 


West Alexandria, O—To meet needs of 
welding shops, industrial plants for large 
quantities of acetylene at minimum cost and 
maintenance, the Sight Feed Generator Com- 
pany here has developed new stationary type 
generator that produces continuous fiow of 
acetylene and is virtually automatic in opera- 
tion. 

Known as the Model “A-Twin”, it will use 
4 x Yo calcium carbide in production of acety- 
lene. 

Compactly built to occupy a minimum of 
space, within the shop or generator house, 
the new model is designed to supply acetylene 
to points of usage throughout plant by pipe 
line in the same manner as water, compressed 
air, other utilities. 

Once generator is placed into service, only 
two simple manual operations are needed: 
(1) Refill hopper with calcium carbide when 


empty; (2) Meter required amount of water 
into tank. Both jobs can be done simul- 
taneously. Write company for full details. 


e 

Cleveland—Cleaning strip steel at rate of 125 
feet per minute after it has passed through 
a pickling or cleaning solution is now pos- 
sible in a compact brush box using stainless 
steel or fiber brushes, which resist the cor- 
rosive effect of acids and water. 

These Heli-Master brushes, manufactured 
by Osborn Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, are 
constructed of stainless steel wire in stain- 
less steel backing strip. The brush boxes are 
used on a continuous strip anneal and pick- 
ling line, are made of stainless steel to with- 
stand the corrosives. 

The strip, either in single broad width or 
series of narrow strips, up to 60 inch total 
width, passes over a set of spring tension 
wringer rollers which remove most of the acid 
and water before it passes through the 
brushes. 

From the wringer rollers, strip passes be- 
tween anvil rolls and revolving Osborn Heli- 
Master brushes. Anvil rollers are driven in 
same direction, same speed, as the strip; the 
four cleaning brushes are driven in opposite 
direction at much higher speed, varied to con- 
form with the characteristics of the metal. 
Another set of wringer rollers at exit side of 
box removes the spray water before strip 
leaves the box. 


. 

New York—The new EASY FLUSH PEDAL, 
which converts a hand-operated flushing ac- 
tion on toilets to a sanitary foot-pedal flush, 
has recently been endorsed, after extensive 
testing, by leading organizations throughout 
the country. Eliminates unflushed toilets, 
sticking valve problem which wastes water. 
Flush valve maintenance is reduced. Man- 
agement and employee comment is highly 
favorable. It is being used, nationally, by 
the top industrial plants, office buildings and 
institutions. 

Designed to accommodate all flushometer 
and tank type water closets on new and ex- 
isting installations. No plumbing changes or 
shutting off water supply required for instal- 
lation. Sturdy construction, precision engi- 
ered, finished in polished chromium plating 
on heavy gauge brass. 

Only attachable foot pedal on the market. 
Manufactured by APPROVED PRODUCTS 
CO., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
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New all-steel waste receptacles of Industrial 
Products Company. 


Philadéelphia—Industrial Products Company 
announces new line of sanitary, all steel waste 
receptables. Strongly made of heavy gauge 
furniture steel and finished in white or green 
baked enamel. Each receptacle fitted with 
two, independent, silent, self-closing doors 
which are operated by a simple counter- 
weight on the inside. 

Both doors swing in, may be used at the 
same time. Fitted with separate inner bag cr 
metal container, either of which may be 
easily removed for disposing of contents. 
Top section is hinged and may be turned 
back for full access to the inside of the re- 
ceptacle. 

Made in range of sizes from 1142”x11%"x- 
2434” high to 21”x21”x46” high. 

Full information: Industrial Products Com- 
pany, 3144 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 33. 








Labor Kelations 


Edited By 


Charles A. McKeand 


In Winning Lewis May Have Lost. 


HE coal strike still isn’t settled. The 

men are at work in most mines, al- 
though recent news dispatches in- 
dicate that many operations have dis- 
continued because of high production 
cost. The crux of the mine story at this 
writing is the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has taken two steps. 

1) It has put the F.B.I. to work 
sifting the charges made by a dis- 
gruntled and disillusioned local UMW 
official, Lloyd Snider, that Lewis, des- 
pite his apparent observance of the in- 
junction, had “secretly signaled” con- 
tinuation of the coal strike. 

2) The Department of Justice filed a 
brief with the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Washington, asking that the decision 
in the lower court favoring the UMW 


be reversed, pleading that Judge 
Keech’s ruling “ignores reality”. 
The fair deal, political, Attorney 


General McGrath is in a dilemma. Dur- 
ing the controversy he strongly urged 
that the President do nothing to re- 
habilitate the Taft Hartley Act. If he 
can win the appeal it would weaken 
some of the opposition charges that 
the law had not been properly used. 

On the other hand he wishes to do 
nothing to upset the painfully achieved 
labor peace, yet he has to go through 
the motions of proving that the Justice 
Department has not been the “dog in 
the manger.” If he wins the appeal and 
the union is punished, it might bring 
on another strike. If he does not ap- 
peal, the opinion will surely spread 
that McGrath is not a good attorney 
general. 

Consequently, he has to bow to the 
public attitude and preserve the 
thought that the administration isn’t 
afraid of Lewis. 

The fact is that the Department of 
Justice was in possession of some 60 
affidavits proving that Lewis had used 
an “invisible circuit” to keep the strike 
in operation. None of these affidavits 
were presented by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Department, and Judge Keech 
could only rule as he did on the basis 
of the evidence presented to him. 


The UMW Members Lose Though 
Their Union Won 


It will be a long time before the min- 
ers make up the personal losses they 
have suffered as a result of the past 
year’s intermittent strikes, because out 
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of the strikes has come a severe loss of 
miner income. 

The miners could have earned about 
$3900 a year average on a 5-day pro- 
duction basis, minus holidays and vaca- 
tion. Actually they had about $1940 
during the year. If the miners actually 
got a full 95c a day added income for 
which he struck, it would only bring 
him in full-time employment approxi- 
mately $240 a year in additional income. 
At that rate it would take the miner 
more than eight years to catch up for 
the strike suffered in one year. 

Of course, not all miners work full 
time or have the chance to work full 
time. So one can readily see that with 
the intermittent employment due to the 
chaotic condition of the coal industry, 
the miners will work many long hours 
over many years before they have re- 
couped their losses. 

The real tragedy of the situation, 
however, is that the miner has prob- 
ably reduced his future chance to enjoy 
regular work because the increase in 
production has pushed the coal prices 
higher, raising doubt in the minds of 
the public about coal as a fuel. In prac- 
tically every section of the country 
there is a great change to gas and oil- 
fired heating and cooking equipment. 
The miners have struck themselves out 
of jobs and out of part of the work they 
could have had if coal prices were eco- 
nomically in line. 


Family Feuds Are Always Bitter 


HE UE-IUE-CIO fracas has created 

a no-man’s-land in the plants of 
hundreds of employers with UE con- 
tracts because of the civil war between 
the ClIO-expelled United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(UE) and the newly created Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (IUE- 
CIO). This battle will not be over until 
NLRB elections decide the issue. 

In the meantime collective bargaining 
in plants with UE contracts has been 
suspended. A recent survey by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board cov- 
ering 136 companies having UE con- 
tracts indicates that the new IUE has 
somewhat of an edge but the validity 
of local elections is still questionable. 
The IUE is concentrating on the larger 
plants. Money from check-off is not 
flowing through usual channels, as 
many companies are putting the money 
in escrow. Grievance procedures are 


disrupted, and a situation prevails 
somewhat similar to that in the State 
of Georgia when it had two governors, 
Wage negotiations aren’t. 

Workers in most cases are taking a 
wait-and-see attitude as many locals 
are waiting the outcome in the larger 
national employee groups. 


CIO Steel Convention 


HE annual convention of the Clo 

Steel Workers will be held in At- 
lantic City beginning May 9. It will give 
a preview of CIO programming objec- 
tives for 1950. It may give further im- 
petus to the movement of coalition be- 
tween all labor groups because stee] 
worker president, Phillip Murray, is the 
spear head in a movement to bring a 
union’s union about. The CIO attitude 
as to the future can be gleaned from a 
press release of recent date in which 
Phillip Murray flatfootedly made the 
statement that his union was opposed 
to further modernization of the steel in- 
dustry because it implied that fewer 
employees would be needed. 


Pension Complication 
Shaking Down 


Spee greatest step forward in the com- 
plicated big-company, big-union 
pension problems was taken when Ford 
and the United Auto Workers wrote 
their pension payment clause during 
the week of March 13. Undoubtedly 
this particular clause will have much to 
do with the final settlement in the 
Chrysler strike and the General Motors 
negotiations which have just begun. 

The Ford Company and the union 
pension payment clauses provides a 
flexible system of payment. This re- 
places the preliminary pension “memo- 
randum” which was prepared as part of 
the contract negotiations last fall. It 
will be recalled the original memoran- 
dum provided for a payment of 834¢ an 
hour to be worked into the pension fund 
for the five-year term of the contract. 
The union wished this figure included 
in the final agreement. Ford as well as 
Chrysler and others held the position 
that no fixed sum was required, that it 
could vary payments to fit the circum- 
stances. 

The Ford decision provides that the 
company will pay into the fund enough 
to sustain it adequately, and that an ac- 
turial certificate once a year will attest 
to the adequacy based on a maximum 
funding period of 30 years. If social 
security benefits are increased then the 
company can reduce the funding period 
and also the payments. 

The agreement further provides that 
if Ford does change the funding period 
time which, of course, would affect pay- 
ments, the company must notify the 
union of the amount of the change in 
cents per hour. 

It is understood that Ford has prom- 
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ised that the 8%4¢ originally mentioned 
would be deposited into the pension 
fund throughout 1950, at least as long 
as social security benefits remain un- 


changed. 


The Old Shot Gun Brings 
The Promise “I Do” 


Pensions are not to be entered into 
lightly, but many employers definitely 
feel that they have been or are being 
made the victims of a shot-gun mar- 
riage, that they are compelled to hook 
up with some sort of a pension plan, 
and, as in marriage, some plans turn 
out better than others. In other words, 
some plans will be easier to live with. 
Ford, Chrysler and other large compa- 
nies, unless they had been willing to 
and were able to break the unions, had 
to agree to some sort of a pension. The 
recent developments indicate the differ- 
ent results to obtain from different 
kinds of plans. All management now 
has enough warning that there should 
be adequate preparation for pension 
bargaining. Planning is the greatest 
factor in establishing a plan which will 
serve the real purpose. 

Management wil run into two kinds 
of union bargaining. Some unions, hot 
for pensions, are extremely well in- 
formed. Others are ill informed but 
eager for some substitute for tough-to- 
get wage increases, and are saying to 
management “they got it, so we want 
| as 

The best plan need neither be the 
cheapest or the most expensive. The 
best plan will be the most stable one. 
There are few areas of collective bar- 
gaining in which there are more pos- 
sible answers than in the field of pen- 
sions. 

It would seem advisable for manage- 
ment to collect all the necessary figures 
of their own operations and call in con- 
sultants to prepare specific estimates. 

Every employer must be aware that 
sooner or later a union will ask for a 
pension, or the employees, if non-union, 
will want one. A few points for man- 
agement to remember are: 


1) That you must negotiate the 
pension issue if your union presents it 
as an issue. 

2) You must determine whether 
your plan is to be contributory or not. 

3) There must be a benefit formula. 

4) Is it to be a trusteed plan, group 
annuities, some other type of insurance? 

5) Is past service to be recognized, 
and what are to be the funding meth- 
ods, and the methods of finance? 

6) There are questions of eligibility, 
age of retirement, vested rights. 

7) The effect of social security. 

8) The plan must be qualified with 
the Treasury Department. 

9) There must be an acceptance of 
and a complete understanding on the 
Part of employees through a good com- 
munication system. 
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Successful Business Leader 
Testifies On Social Security 


Ira Mosher, former president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
an outstanding business man and con- 
sultant appeared before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on March 17, discuss- 
ing the changes to the Federal social 
security program which are now under 
consideration. . 

In his opening statement, he says: 

“To us the question of retirement for 
the older worker is both a human and 
an economic problem”, He further 
states “If any system can possibly sup- 
port a program of retirement security 
for the aged, the system of private com- 
petitive enterprise offers the only hope 
for accomplishing it. 

“Accordingly our recommendations 
are directed toward the twin goals of: 

1) “Providing a minimum basic 

layer of protection for the aged 

2) “Avoiding any program which 

endangers the system which 
makes maximum production of 
goods and services possible.” 


Your author feels that rather than 
determine how much pension is to be 
paid and then deduct the social security, 
why not approach the subject with the 
philosophy that social security is a na- 
tional program for all alike and that 
your pension plan is a layer added as 
recognition of faithful service by your 
employees which has resulted in a co- 
operative effort that has helped your 
business succeed. 








Interesting Decisions 








FULL INFORMATION ON MERIT RAT- 
INGS and pay increases based on the ratings, 
including names of employees, must be fur- 
nished by employer to union on request 
even though contract gives employer unilat- 
eral right to make such increases, NLRB rules 
but upholds employer’s right under such con- 
tract to grant the increases without consult- 
ing union. (Gen’l Controls Co., No. 21-CA-256, 
Mar. 28, 1950.) 


UNCOMPROMISING ATTITUDE OF EM- 
PLOYER during contract negotiations coupled 
with demand for inclusion of harsh provisions 
penalizing union for strike activities consti- 
tuted lack of good faith by employer in ne- 
gotiations, rules U. S. Court of Appeals in 
granting enforcement of NLRB order. (NLRB 
v. Tower Hosiery Mills, CA-4, Mar. 6, 1950, 25 
LRRM 2509.) 


DISCIPLINARY SUSPENSION given em- 
ployee for refusal to work overtime was im- 
proper, according to arbitrator, where evi- 
dence indicated that he was not asked to 
work overtime until a few minutes before 
quitting time. Management may require over- 
time work but reasonable notice must be 
given. (Texas Co., 14 LA 146.) 


EXCESSIVE ABSENTEEISM may be 
grounds for discharge even though caused by 
physical disability, arbitrator rules, since in 
absence of contract clause to the contrary 
employer is not obligated to retain employees 
who continually fail to work normal contract 
workweek. (Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co., 14 LA 153.) 





“ANNUAL REPORTING" direct to Phila- 
delphia's Link Belt supervisors by Company 
Treasurer Harry Kellogg, March 14. 





As Staten Island group changes name after 
10 years to Staten Island Management Club 
and gets new charter from NAF Education 
Director Dr. William Levy. From left: J. J. 
Humphries (V.P.); Dr. Levy; F. Gamble 


(P.); F. Osmer (T.). Name change from 
“Foremen" to ‘Management’ effected by 
unanimous membership vote for constitu- 
tional amendment. A county wide organiza- 
tion of management men from ten com- 
panies, group is affiliate of Greater New 
York Area Council NAF and co-sponsor of 
annual conference held in April. John 
Mackintosh is club secretary. (Staten Island 
Advance photo.) 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF INSURANCE PLAN 
by employer to employees just two days be- 
fore election constituted interference, NLRB 
holds in setting election aside, where em- 
ployer withheld announcement for some time 
after knowledge it was to become effective. 
(Lake Superior District Power Co., No. 18- 
RC-349, Mar. 30, 1950.) 


EMPLOYER’S EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH 
GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE for employees, 
made by supervisors during month preceding 
election, is ground to set aside election lost 
by union, NLRB holds. (Union Twist Drill Co., 
No. 1-RC-1205, Mar. 25, 1950.) 


HOLIDAY PAY may be denied employees 
who had been absent or unreasonably tardy 
under contract clause restricting holiday pay 
to employees who “work all scheduled hours” 
during week in which holiday occurs is rul- 
ing of arbitrator. (Morgan Bros. Laundry, 14 
LA 201.) 


TEMPORARY NON-SCHEDULING OF 
WORK is a layoff requiring application of 
seniority provisions of contract, arbitrator 
rules. In addition, union must support its 
claim that senior employees had necessary 
ability and skill to displace juniors. (Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., 14 LA 191.) 








Oraining 
Coday3 
Supervisors 


Plans For Economic Education 


. ANAGEMENT’S') Hottest Prob- 

lem”, “Management’s Missing 
Link”, “The Penalties of Economic 
Ignorance”-—these are but a few of the 
articles which have appeared recently 
urging that something be done to prop- 
erly inform our employees about how 
business operates under our free en- 
terprise system. The warning is 
sounded that there is a serious lack of 
understanding among our _ business 
men, our supervisors, our employees 
and their families about such things 
as profits, wages, dividends, salaries of 
top management, prices, taxes. Mis- 
conceptions are all too common. Forces 
are at work fostering these miscon- 
ceptions, hoping that the American 
worker will continue to believe this 
erroneous information. 

Much of the misinformation is care- 
fully conceived, cleverly and convinc- 
ingly written, and well timed. There is 
some doubt that our supervisors are 
well enough informed about their own 
company to distinguish between fact- 
ual, honest data and malicious propa- 
ganda. They are not prepared to 
answer convincingly the questions 
which their employees ask about the 
company, its profit picture, its wage 
structure, its annual reports. They are 
unable to back up their statements 
with facts. 

Fortunately, many companies are 
deeply concerned about this lack of 
understanding and are doing something 
about it. Some of these attempts are 
not well planned and will not achieve 
any worthwhile goal. Others are worth 
nothing. We think you will be in- 
terested in some of the better pro- 
grams of economic education and un- 
derstanding. 

During the next several months, 
several of these programs will be des- 
cribed in this column. We hope they 
will stimulate others to do as much. 
The supervisor will play an ever im- 
portant part in influencing attitudes 
toward the American way of life. 

Surrounded by attacks and counter- 
attacks and vicious propaganda on our 
free enterprise system, it will be im- 
portant that he understand and ap- 
preciate that no other system has come 
even close in providing the standard 
of living which we enjoy. 

He will be expected to talk intel- 
ligently with his employees about 
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Edited By 
Louis Lerda 


current problems and issues. His in- 
fluence on the final attitude of his em- 
Ployees will be great. 

This month, the program of the 
American Steel and Wire Company 
will be described by F. J. Burtt, di- 
rector of industrial relations. 


x * * 


Francis J. Burtt, director of indus- 
trial relations for American Steel and 
Wire Company, a U. S. Steel subsidiary, 
has a well-rounded industrial back- 
ground. 

Born in Pittsburgh in 1905. Attended 
public schools in that city and Bellevue 
high school in Bellevue, Pa. Was grad- 
uated from the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1927 with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering. First job in 1923 





F. J. Burtt, director of industrial relations, 
American Steel & Wire Co. (U. S. Steel 
subsidiary). 


was as a draftsman and through coop- 
erative work assignments from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh he worked as an 
electrician, pattern maker, foundryman. 

Mr. Burtt started working for the 
American Steel and Wire Company as 
a draftsman in the Company’s plant at 
Donora, Pa., in September, 1927. Re- 
mained there until June, 1931, when he 
returned to the University of Pittsburgh 
to take graduate work in management 
engineering and metallurgy. In 1933 he 
returned to the Donora plant as assist- 
ant muster mechanic. On January 1, 


1937, was made general foreman; jn 
May, 1938, became superintendent 
wire and wire products at that plant 
In February, 1941, was transferred ty 
Company’s headquarters in Clevelang 
as assistant director of industrial relg. 
tions. In February, 1942, appointed dj. 
rector of industrial relations. 


* 7 * 


The American Steel 
And Wire Plan 


} was Francis Bacon who first said 

that some books were to be tasted, 
others to be chewed, and a few to be 
swallowed and digested—and as Wil] 
Durant added—all these form just a 
part of the oceans of printing ink with 
which the world is daily poisoned, 
bathed, and drowned. In our moder 
urban American civilization we are un- 
ceasingly bombarded with words from 
the radio, magazines, newspapers, pam- 
phlets, and the other media of mass 
communication. 

What then can be the pretext, excuse, 
or justification (depending on how you 
look at it) for industrial management 
adding more words to this torrent? 
Why should management endeavor to 
provide opportunities for economic edu- 
cation or any other education beyond 
the job demands for our employees? 
One compelling answer is that the nec- 
essity for such action is becoming in- 
creasingly acute. 

We are all familiar with that old 
chestnut, “figures don’t lie, but liars 
sure can figure.” Evidences to substan- 
tiate this cynical remark are very easy 
to find. Our media of mass communica- 
tion are being subjected to stresses and 
strains by skilled propagandists. One 
group of them will show us how the 
figures prove a given thesis — while 
yet another group strives to have the 
same figures show beyond controversy 
that the diametrically opposed point of 
view is the real truth. Some of these 
people are sincere but misguided, some 
of them are cynical but clever. 

But all of these stresses and strains 
have had some effect. There’s an amaz- 
ing amount of misinformation being 
peddled today as absolute truth. We 
find evidence all about us of deliberate 
campaigns of misinformation and dis- 
tortion of the truth. The quadrennial 
pangs incidental to electing a president 
have certainly highlighted this problem. 

But what are the true facts about in- 
dustry? Well, the fundamental fact, and 
you can find all the figures you want 
to prove it, is that industrial manage- 
ment has done a responsible job in its 
stewardship of industry. But they 
haven’t done a comparable job in tell- 
ing people the facts. More and more, in- 
dustry has realized its own inade 
quacies in this field—not of doing 
things, but of talking about them. It 
isn’t that we haven’t made efforts in 
this field — but that our efforts haven't 
been vigorous enough, continuous 
enough, or always in the right direction. 
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Setting Up The Program 


The American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany has conducted training programs 
for its employees on an active basis for 
the last 25 years. Since the First World 
War intensive programs of training 
covering all the phases of our business 
have been carried on for management 
and wage earners. These have included 
many different methods, such as con- 
ference, techniques, lecture courses, dis- 
cussion meetings, prominent speakers, 
as well as the use of such media as 
moving pictures, sound slide films, re- 
cordings, posters. - 


By these various means we’ve been 
training our employees in economics 
for a long time. 


In setting up this program the first 
question we asked ourselves was, “What 
sort of a person would our average em- 
ployee be?” Well, we decided that our 
average employee pretty closely ap- 
proximates the average industrial 
worker, and he, in turn, closely approx- 
imates the average citizen. Our average 
employee, like most of us, is interested 
in the things that affect directly and 
closely his everyday life. He is intelli- 
gent and he is fundamentally fair. If 
he gets facts that are facts in terms he 
can understand, he’ll come to the right 
conclusions most of the time — that’s 
the essence of democracy. 


The next question we had to answer 
was, “How can we reach the average 
employee?” In advertising there seems 
to be no one best media, and the same 
thing is true in education and training. 
We were sure we'd be wise in using 
many media, and in spreading them 
out in time—just as the advertiser 
does. 

The next question was, “With what 
sort of information can we reach the 
average employee?” That was easy — 
something relatively simple that could 
be expressed in clear everyday lan- 
guage. The last question was that of 
evaluation — “How could we measure 
our results?” There seemed to be no 
better way than by asking our em- 
ployees — we'll detail that for you in 
just a moment. 


As a result of our tentative answers 
to all these questions, then, we decided 
that: (1) we would set a limited and 
clear objective for this specific cam- 
paign; (2) we would use many media; 
(3) we would take the time necessary 
to do the job, and (4) we would meas- 
ure results insofar as that can be done 
in such a field. 


Our objective in the program was de- 
fined as an endeavor to clear up the 
average employee’s understanding of 
the way in which industry divides the 
money it receives for the value it adds 
to the products it manufactures. 

We made arrangements with an or- 
ganization not connected with the Com- 
Pany to conduct a public opinion poll 
using ten questions. We selected seven 
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of the largest employers in Cleveland, 
including the American Steel and Wire 
Company, and asked ten questions of 
each of a total of 2,000 people who were 
employed by these companies. Nine of 
the questions were “topics of the day.” 
One of the questions was the key. It 
went like this: 


“After all the necessary expenses 
of a business are paid, the amount 
of money that is left is called divi- 
sible income. Who gets most of this 
divisible income, the owners or the 
workers?” 


It is a simple question. I ask you to 
think it over as to what percentage of 
your employees would say “the owners” 
and what percentage would say “the 
workers” in answer to that question. 

Well, our figures showed that more 
than two out of three of the employees 
polled answered, “the owners,” and 
less than one-third answered, “the 
workers.” We found this ratio very dis- 
turbing. 

The ratio seemed to be an uncon- 
scious tribute to the skillful perverters 
of the truth who have created in the 
public mind an illusory figure of a 
bloated capitalist raking in the exorbi- 
tant profits of our industrial enterprises. 
I cannot help feeling a profound sym- 
pathy for the people who have been the 
victims of this conspiracy of misinfor- 
mation. It is a wonder that we have not 
been even more upset and troubled 
when so many of them believe the 
owners are getting the larger share of 
the divisible income. Can there, per- 
haps, be some relationship between 
such misunderstandings and industrial 
strife over wages? We embarked on a 
program of several steps to see what 
could be done to correct this basic mis- 
understanding. 


The Program 


First, we arranged with Mr. Sherman 
Rogers, noted lecturer and authority 
on the subject of divisible income, to 
speak to our management personnel on 
this subject. Over 2,000 of our manage- 
ment people heard his message as he 
went from one end of our operations to 
the other, covering our 15 plants in 
eight states. After hearing Mr. Rogers, 
each of the management people re- 
ceived a copy of his book entitled “Why 
Kill the Goose?” 

Second, we set. up a series of articles 
written by Mr. Rogers to run in six 
monthly issues of our Company maga- 
zine, Wireco Life. This magazine (circu- 
lation 32,000) is given monthly to every 
employee of our Company. The first of 
the six articles started after Mr. Rogers 
had completed his talks to our manage- 
ment personnel. The articles on the sub- 
ject of “divisible income” were forceful 
presentations of the theme so capably 
explained in the book, “Why Kill the 
Goose?” 

Third, we made a movie. It is a 15- 
minute presentation called “Now—The 





Truth,” featuring Sherman Rogers and 
presenting the facts concerning divisible 
income. This was shown to all of the 
employees of the Company and imme- 
diately after seeing the film each em- 
ployee was given a copy of Sherman 
Rogers’ book, “Why Kill the Goose?” 
In showing the moving picture to our 





Title of the moving pcture made by Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire for their economic edu- 
cation program. 


employees, we took a moving picture 
projector and portable screen right into 
the plant and at the close of a turn we 
assembled groups of 30 to not more 
than 100 employees and showed the 
movie. It took about three weeks of in- 
tensive showing to cover the 30,000 
employees in 15 plants. 

Let’s recap the steps in our program 
just to make them clear: 

1) Having Sherman Rogers talk to 
our Management personnel. 

2) The printing in Wireco Life of six 
articles written by Sherman Rogers. 

3) The showing of the moving pic- 
ture “Now—The Truth” to all em- 
ployees of -the Company. 

4) The distribution of Sherman 
Rogers’ book, “Why Kill the Goose?”, 
to all employees of the Company. 


Results Astounding 


This took about eight months to com- 
plete. We then were ready again to take 
a “public opinion poll” to check the re- 
sults, if any, of our training efforts. We 
again asked a series of ten questions of 
2,000 employees of the same seven large 
employers in the Cleveland district. 
For the employees of seven of the com- 
panies we found no substantial differ- 
ence. There would be only a spread of 
two or three percentage points between 
the results of the key question in the 
first poll and the same key question in 
the second poll. ° 


For one company, however, there had 
been an astounding change. I say 
astounding because public opinion poll 
experts say that a change of four per- 
centage points or more is a significant 
change. In the first “public opinion poll” 
66 per cent of our employees believed 
the owners got most of the divisible in- 
come. In the second “public opinion 
poll” only 16 per cent of our employees 
believed the owners got most of the di- 
visible income! This represented a 
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change of 50 percentage points after a 
campaign of eight months! 

We were somewhat shocked by these 
results. Was it truly this easy to change 
people’s thinking? Were the figures ac- 
curate? Did we hit the high spot of 
change at the particular time we took 
the poll, and would later polls show a 
regression to earlier modes of thinking? 
Had our techniques truly been as good 
as the statistics would seem to show? 
These questions were partially an- 
swered when we conducted another 
“public opinion poll” in all 15 plants of 
the Company on another series of ques- 
tions aimed primarily to ascertain the 
reaction of our employees to the action 
we had taken in cutting prices and re- 
fusing to grant a wage increase. The re- 
sults of this poll clearly indicated that 
our employees still had a clear picture 
of divisible income and the effect of 
wage increases on prices. 

We are naturaly cautious people, but 
no matter how many questions we 
asked we could not dampen our en- 
thusiasm to any considerable degree. 
We have tried to analyze the reasons 
for this success so that these reasons 
may be a guide to us for our future 
activities in this field. We may change 
our minds, and probably will, as later 
evidence comes in, but for the present 
it seems to us that these hypotheses 
about our experiment seem to have 
been pretty well substantiated by the 
evidence. 


1) The topic of division of income is 
a natural place to start in this area. 
Mr. Rogers’ dramatic presentations of 
his topic in the movie, the speeches, and 
the written materials have been a very 
important factor in the use of this par- 
ticular topic. ’ 

2) We used several media of com- 
munication—the articles in Wireco 
Life, the movie, and the booklet. 

3) A program must have continuity. 
This was not a one-shot .job. Six 
monthly articles can capture a greater 
aggregate interest than six widely dis- 
persed individual articles and can 
pound home the theme much more 
forcefully. We have every reason to 
believe that our employee magazine is 
quite widely read by our employees 
and their families, and we feel that this 
was a cardinal factor in our success in 
the experiment. 

4) Official government figures were 
used in all of the articles, the movie, 
and Mr. Rogers’ pamphlet. The figures 
could not be dismissed as Company 
propaganda. Any objective person who 
took the trouble to read and think 
through the figures could come up with 
only one inescapable conclusion. 

5) Last, but by no means least, we 
presented simple facts and concepts in 
simple language. We tried to develop 
basic understandings expressed in 
everyday terms. 

6) There’s a final point to consider 
seriously in this field of economic edu- 
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cation. If we, ourselves, are fair and 
objective we can do much good, but if, 
under the guise of economic education, 
we tell our people half-truths or de- 
liberately distort the facts, we destroy 
rather than build confidence in our 
economic system. We must not forget 
that business in our economy must be 
conducted so it will return a profit, and 
we must not let ourselves sound as 
though we were ever ashamed of 
profits. 


Now we cannot convince people that 
we are good housekeepers when they 
can readily see the dirt under the rugs 
or the dirty dishes stacked in a corner. 
We cannot convince people that we 
have done a good job in business man- 
agement when the essential facts indi- 
cate clearly that the thesis just is not 
true. Before making an entrance into 
this field we honestly have to believe 
we have a good story to tell. We must 
be motivated by a desire to educate 
sincere and honest people —not just 
to propagandize gullible ones. 


Future Plans 


It is fine to have an experiment suc- 
ceed so nicely, but we certainly will not 
rest on our laurels and we don’t under- 
estimate the job that is to be done. 
There are many years of patient effort 
ahead for all of us. Along with the ex- 
periment has been the emphasis placed 
on economic subjects printed in our em- 
ployee magazine. Mr. Rogers’ series of 
articles is the first such series we have 
used, but we have been printing single 
articles in the magazine for a long time. 
We have also been writing down-to- 
earth editorials on economic subjects 
for a long time. I would like to quote 
from one of these editorials because I 
think it is representative of the tone 
and style of our presentation. The ar- 
ticle appeared in the June, 1948 issue 
of Wireco Life and is entitled “Security, 
F.O.B.” 


“You hear a lot of talk about ‘security’ 
these days, don’t you? 

“It seems that at the drop of a felt fedora 
some gaffer is always ready to sound off 
about “‘security.”’” Maybe he’s just a guy on a 
soapbox—or maybe he’s the fellow next door 
—or the gent next to you at the ball park—- 
or maybe he’s the character you often find 
sitting on a stool down at Flannagan’s Malt 
& Spirit Shoppe. 

“But, no matter what kind of security the 
guy is selling he usually gets your attention— 
at least for a while—because you, just like 
the rest of us—are interested in security. 

“Let’s take a quick gander at the kind of 
security you're probably interested in most. 
Isn't the security you’re looking for, as a 
wage-earner, just this? 

***An opportunity to work at a job with the 
right kind of tools and equipment, so you can 
produce enough output to insure good living 
conditions for yourself and your family, as 
well as enough for insurance and savings to 
keep you comfortably after your working 
years are over.’ 

“Sure, that’s the kind of security you want! 
That’s the kind of security every honest and 
industrious citizen wants. And luckily for 
you, Mister, that kind of security is the goal 
that was set by the brave and intelligent men 
who formed our government. This is plainly 


shown in our Declaration of Independence 
and in our Bill of Rights. 


“We've made a lot of progress toward reach. 
ing that goal. Any schoolboy studying the 
history of his country will tell you that. Cer. 
tainly we've out-distanced all the rest of the 
world. And paste this in your Sunday hat. We 
can go the rest of the way to our goal if we 
don’t lose our heads and abandon our tried 
and true American Way of Life. 


“One thing is for sure and certain, however. 
We'll nevér have safety and security for us 
wage-earners unless we provide safety and 
security for the wage-payers and the wage- 
savers—the investors. After all, they’re the 
ones who make our jobs possible. They’re the 
ones who supply the tools for us wage-earners 
to use on our jobs. And they’re the ones who 
provide those ever-loving paychecks of ours, 


“The time has come when each one of us 
has to do everything he can do to protect 
both the wage-earners and the wage-payers 
from the reckless wasters and wage-destroy- 
ers. Because, Brother, if we don’t we might 
just as well kiss real security goodbye!” 


In that slangy? It certainly is. Is that 
know that a substantial percentage of 
our employees will read it and under- 
stand it. We know that it gets our 
message across and that is what we are 
interested in. We plan to continue these 
activities in our employee magazine. At 
times we shift the educational theme 
from economics to other subjects, and 
at times we shift emphasis on economic 
articles in the magazine—but the 
fundamental theme is always there. 


What are our plans for the future? 
Well, let us think back a moment to 
something I said before and that was 
the importance of putting economic 
concepts into terms closely akin to the 
worker and his immediate interests. 
We are all familiar with the wisdom of 
the economic statements which say that 
as business produces more everyone 
gets more, that business enterprise in 
enlarging our sphere of wants and 
filling our ever-increasing demands has 
pushed this nation into a higher and 
higher standard of living which is the 
envy of the other 94 per cent of the 
world’s population. 


Well, then, how should we make it 
clear to the worker that it is to his own 
advantage to produce? Should we tell 
him that every day in every way he 
must constantly better his standards of 
production? Should we tell him that 
constant and unremitting driving is 
merely a necessity for his own inter- 
ests? 

On economic grounds such a thesis 
might be logical, but it isn’t logical on 
any other basis and you couldn’t get 
very far on selling the worker on it, 
especially with some people around 
who might just conceivably yell “Speed 
up!” once the idea was broached. The 
term “speed up” has become such 4 
nasty thing that we all shrink from it 
but I am sure that every industrial 
representative can find people or units 
in his organization where a speed up 
significant degree would be necessary 
before a fair day’s work was being ac- 
complished. No, we don’t want people 
to kill themselves with effort beyond 
reasonable capacity — we are being fair 
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in just expecting to get a fair day’s 
work. 

Our plans for the future are to con- 
tinue the economic education of our 
employees particlarly with regard to 
“A Fair Day’s Work for a Fair Day’s 
Pay” and to advocate that others use 
all the means at their disposal to pre- 
sent the economic facts to all the 
people. 





a dread disdgée of deception 
whi¢h threatens to destroy all 
ni 
that has kept us a free people. 
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The moving picture we made and 
used is called “Now—The Truth.” It 
features Sherman Rogers. Our name 
does not appear in it. There are two 
principal reasons—first, it’s Mr. Rogers’ 
story, not a “Company” one; and, sec- 
ond, omission of our name gives the 
film a wider area of usefulness, attested 
by the fact that to date 39 companies 
have used it in one way or another. 


You can be very happily married. 

If you take the advice of a sage— 
Never forget your wife’s birthday 

Just forget to remember her age.— 
Chas. Minister. 








Safely 


Salon 








GM wins safety award 


Chicago—Achieving best safety record in its 
history, General- Motors today was granted 
the National Safety Council’s award of honor 
for distinguished service to safety. 

Aécident prevention record of GM em- 
ployes during 1949 was substantially improved 
over its previous best year both in number 
of accidents and seriousness. It was the sixth 
time that General Motors has been given an 
award in this category. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the council, 
commended the GM achievement at a lunch- 
eon in Detroit, where he presented the award 
to Harlow H. Curtice, executive vice presi- 
dent of General Motors. 


Revere safety program 
in publication 


Chicago—Every three minutes an American 
worker is killed or seriously injured on his 
job. To reduce these accidents at Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., M. DeMilt Aird, super- 
visor of testing, in 1945 introduced a testing- 
training program which cut his company’s 
accident rate more than 40 per cent during 
the following four years. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, is publishing the Revere 
Safety program for general industrial use. 

Aird’s program capitalizes on curiosity he 
observed in workers about their test results 
during placement programs. He had found 
that while new employees would leave their 
safety rule booklets behind in the waiting 
room, fall asleep during safety lectures, nearly 
100 per cent called at his office the day after 
tests were given to ask their scores. 

In cooperation with Syracuse university, 
Aird developed a picture test of safety knowl- 
edge consisting of cartoon strips showing Joe 
Brasco, a typical worker, doing the same 
thing three different ways. The worker taking 
the test indicates, on an answer sheet, which 
pictures show Joe breaking a safety rule. 








FATHER-CHILD dinner meeting of Convair Management Club in San Diego, Calif., draws 
356 members and children. 
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Answer sheet is then corrected, returned. 
Since all the answer spaces are cross-refer- 
enced with a handbook of safety information, 
worker's curiosity leads him to look up cor- 
rect information on questions he has missed. 
Worker becomes his own safety instructor. 


Participants in this training program had a 
frequency of .546 first aid calls during a test 
survey period, against a rate of .896 for those 
who did not participate. 

Before a worker’s answer sheet is returned, 
his foreman or supervisor sees it and is made 
responsible for instructing him in areas where 
he is weak. 

The published program consists of the 
Revere Safety Test, the safety handbook en- 
titled For Your Own Good, For the Good of 
Us All, and manual of instructions, data for 
personnel men who administer it. Handbook 
catalogs information by type of injury, gives 
general safety, first-aid facts, specific in- 
formation on various operations: press work, 
acid handling, conveyors, annealing, casting, 
welding. 

Program designed to be effective regardless 
of intelligence. However, Aird warns tests 
cannot measure the psychological factors in 
the employee’s personality which may make 
him accident-prone. Specimen set of pro- 
gram for 75¢ from Science Research As- 
sociates, 228 S. Wabash ave., Chicago 4. 


New extra safe 
voltage tester 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A newly developed voltage 
tester is now available through its manu- 
facturer, The Elwood Company. It affords 
full protection against exploding or serious 
arcing even when accidentally applied to a 
voltage as high as 4800V for as long as two 
seconds. The insulation will withstand 5000V 
safely assuring maximum protection against 
personal injury of linemen, plant electricians, 
electrical service men. Its use facilitates 
speedy safe location of blown fuses, deter- 
mines whether or not transformer tanks, 
metal covers, cases are grounded or energized, 
warns of accidental high voltage in secondary 
circuits. Exhaustive testing and long use 
have proved performance dependable. 

Indication of 120, 240, 480 or 600 volt AC 
circuits is accurate. 25 or 60 cycle current is 
identified positively. Its sensitivity does not 
cause trouble by falsely indicating a closed 
circuit because of capacitive coupling be- 
tween the conductors of a circuit. 


The tester employs 4 long lasting neon 
tubes mounted in the barrel of the probe. 
One lamp glows on 120V, two on 240V, three 
on 480V circuits. The fourth glows on 600V 
circuits and indicates an abnormal secondary 
voltage such as a cross with the primary 
circuit. These lights have a useful life in 
excess of 5000 hours, darkening gradually 
rather than burning out suddenly. 

The convenient size, shape and light weight 
permit carrying in pocket, or in a specially 
designed zippered canvas case, with belt loop. 
Handling is easy. Priced at $12, plus shipping 
charges. Case, $1.35 extra. Detailed instruc- 
tion data and literature are available from 
The Elwood Company, 410 West Seneca St., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Solvents use in low places 
requires care 


New York—Because they are heavier than 
air, solvent vapors have a tendency to collect 
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at floor level, in the bottom of tanks, pits, 
and other low places. To avoid exposure to 
excessive concentrations of vapor in such 
places, special precautions must be taken. 
Otherwise, serious illness may result. 

The following rules should be observed: 

1) Anyone assigned to work with solvent in 
an enclosed space, such as a tank or pit, or 
a tank that has contained solvent, should be 
instructed to wear a supplied-air or self- 
contained oxygen respirator. In addition, a 
life-line should be tied around his waist with 
the other end in the hands of a watcher who 
stands outside the work area. The man 
should be instructed never to remove. the 
respirator while working. In case of fatigue, 
he should leave the work area and go into 
fresh air where the respirator can be removed 
in safety. 

2) When floors, room corners, the under- 
side of equipment, etc., are cleaned with 
solvent, as much ventilation as possible should 
be obtained by opening all windows, doors, 
etc. Fans that blow the solvent vapors away 
from the worker’s breathing zone may be 
employed. If it is impossible to obtain ven- 
tilation in these ways, a respirator should be 
provided. 

3) Workers who use solvent for occasional 
brief cleaning jobs, especially on floors or 
low parts of equipment, should be instructed 
not to bend over the work and to avoid in- 
haling the solvent vapors as much as possible. 

4) Early symptoms of vapor poisoning in- 
clude nausea, dizziness, headache and fatigue. 
If they occur, the man should cease work 
immediately and go out into fresh air.— 
Safety Research Institute. 


New adjustable goggle 


Southbridge, Mass.—A headrest goggle for 
gas welders, cutters, burners, brazers, furnace 
men with new, simple means for making it 
easily adjustable to any head size is an- 
nounced by American Optical Company here. 

The company has adapted the “free-float- 
ing” headgear long used on AO welding hel- 
ments for use on the goggle. A slight twist 
of a knob adjusts goggle to wearer’s head 
size. The mechanism is enclosed in a fibre 
tube for insulation and to prevent hair 
pulling. 

The “free-floating” headgear provides per- 
fect balance with no overhanging weight. 
Goggle may be instantly changed to the “off- 
guard” position by a flick of the wrist. 

Designed to be worn over eyes or personal 
glasses, the goggles have well ventilated, in- 
direct side shields to keep out sparks, metal 
splashes, stray light rays. The new goggle 
may be obtained with either Noviweld or 
Noviweld-Didymium lenses in several shades. 
Replaceable cover lenses provided to protect 
these more costly filter lenses. 

For more complete details ask your nearest 
American Optical branch for bulletin S895. 





American Optical'’s headrest goggle with 
new “adjustable” to any head size. 
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New MSA velocity-power 
driver 


Pittsburgh—Positive and easier automatic 
firing-pin action with no misfires or delays 
are the advantages of a new design in Mine 
Safety Appliances Company’s powder-actuated 
tools for driving steel studs into metal, con- 
crete, masonry. Tools are widely used to 
install electrical equipment, pipe and duct 
hangars, metal door frames, other fixtures. 


Human 
Relations 








Edited By 


“Much of our anger at half understood 
incidents melts away when the whole 
story is revealed.” 


What Do You Mean — Fair? 


M°r than any other accusation 

which you hear in the shop is “My 
Boss— or the Company—isn’t fair with 
me.” We all agree that in order to get 
effective personnel relationships in our 
Company we have to deal fairly with 
everyone with whom we have contact 
whether it’s the janitor or the big boss. 
But, how do you do it? That’s the $64 
question. We don’t have any magic for- 
mula that you can apply and turn on 
and off as you need it. We can, however, 
suggest and explain a few principles 
which will help you in the art of man- 
aging and insure fairer actions. 


Avoid Hasty Decisions or Actions 
When Angry Or Under Emotional 
Stress 


When a man is in the throes of an 
emotion, he is a biological animal. He 
doesn’t think with his brain and he is 
governed by what is “on his chest.” 
When you have just come out of a ses- 
sion where someone has “raised cain” 
about costs, schedules or scrap and you 
are burned up, don’t lay yourself wide 
open to a foolish act or decision. 

If a worker approaches you, there is 
a very simple method of insuring a rea- 
sonably fair action. Tell him you'll be 
back to see him in one, five or ten 
minutes, depending on the seriousness 
of the situation. Then, at least walk 
away to your desk or office and walk 
back. Now, the decision you make after 
waiting this interval will certainly not 
be any worse than if you had made it 
on the spot and there is a pretty good 
chance that it will be a better one. 

I don’t know why :seme foremen feel 
that they will lose face or respect in the 
eyes of their workers unless they make 





New feature of “MSA _ Velocity-Power 
Driver” is a spring-impelled firing pin that 
virtually eliminates the “human factor” jp 
firing a stud-cartridge unit because the ar. 
rangement is positive in action, yet safe ang 
tamper-proof. 

With the new design, the operator still must 
push the tool forward to fire the stud. 
cartridge but the speed and force of the 
forward motion no longer are important to 
the operation. Now, no matter how slowly 
pressure is applied the tool can be operated 
satisfactorily. 


and the art of 
MANAGING 


Dr. William Levy 


immediate decisions under all condi- 
tions. I can assure you that the loss of 
respect will be much greater if you 
make an incorrect decision, try to make 
it stick, or are over-ruled and then get 
that knowing look from the worker or 
the steward. 








Avoid Sentiment or Partiality— 
Apply Rules And Regulations 
Uniformly 


I am sure that any of you who have 
been around the shop for any period of 
time have heard the expression “brown 
nose”. It is not a very complimentary 
remark. Yet, that’s what you will prob- 
ably get when you show partiality in 
your actions and decisions. 

I find that the supervisor that is least 
respected by his workers is the fellow 
who literally blows hot and cold. You 
never know what is going to happen. 
He may interprete a rule one way one 
day and discipline a worker through a 
three-day layoff. The next time a sim- 
ilar situation comes up he may let the 
worker go with a reprimand. Here are 
a couple of thoughts that I picked up 
from Tom Armstrong and Fred Smith 
that will help lick this problem if you 
use them. 

Tom is director of plant labor rela- 
tions for Westinghouse Electric Corpor- 
ation, says: “The best advice I can give 
anyone on handling grievances is treat 
every grievance as though the man 
were your friend.” 

Fred, who is vice president of indus- 
trial relations of Powell Valve Com- 
pany expanded on this point by using 
this illustration. 

Suppose Steve and Charlie, who are 
good friends, are driving their cars 2 
a large city. Steve is driving along the 
main thoroughfare and has the right of 
way. Charlie comes in from a side stre¢t 
that has a stop sign and pulls out into 
the middle of the main thoroughfare. 
Steve has to slam on his brakes 
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just barely avoids hitting Charlie’s car. 
His anger reaches a peak and he gets 
out of the car all set to tell off this im- 
pecile whose car he has just avoided 
hitting. He gets all set to call the other 
party a number of choice names when 
suddenly he sees that it’s Charlie. His 
remarks now become “Why Charlie you 
old son-of-a-gun I darn near kicked 
your butt off, didn’t I?” 

But, suppose it hadn’t been Charlie— 
a complete stranger instead. Now, what 
would he have said? I’m sure you get 
the point. We have a tendency to act 
differently when we are dealing with a 
friend than we do when we are dealing 
with someone else. It’s a cinch that if 
we dealt with everyone in all situations 
as we would with a friend we would 
avoid partiality and would come up 
with the right answer. 


Acknowledge Your Mistakes— 
Refrain From Buck Passing 


I know that in your own company 
there is probably very little buck pass- 
ing. What we mean simply by “passing 
the buck” is shifting a responsibilty to 
someone else. In organizations where 
side-stepping responsibility is preva- 
lent, there is definitely something 
wrong. I don’t know why in talking 
with members of management they are 
so often prone to say, when things are 
going wrong: “They did it” or “It 
wasn’t my idea—they insisted that it 
be done.” When things are going well 
then the same party will say “We did it 
—we were responsible for it.” 

There seems to be certain types of 
persons who tend to straddle their re- 
sponsibilities taking on just enough 
responsibility so that if anything turns 
out, well, they can claim credit for the 
result, but, at the same time, pulling 
someone else into the situation just far 
enough to be able to shift the responsi- 
bility to him if things don’t turn out so 
well. 

How are we going to lick this situa- 
tion if it should exist? Probably one of 
the most effective ways is to thoroughly 
review the responsibilities that belong 
to each job so that it is pretty hard for 
the fellow who relies on buck passing 
to get away with such actions without 
bringing attention to his own weak- 
nesses. 


Any man who has been dubbed a 
member of management should have 
the intestinal fortitude to stand on his 
own feet and admit a mistake when he 
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is responsible for it. Common sense 
tells us that if you are doing anything 
you must, on occasions, make a mistake. 
This is a far better position to be in 
than to avoid doing anything because 
it might be wrong. Actually if you at- 
tempt nothing you will be a failure al- 
though you make no failures. 

I realize that none of us in manage- 
ment are wax gods or perfect but I 
think it is well to set up a few goals 
or checks which we can measure our- 
selves against. What we have offered to 
you in this article is written in that 
vein. 


Essays on Management 


WE are continuing in this issue with 

the second of ten essays submitted 
to us by John MacIntosh, supervisor of 
planning of the Surface Combustion 
Corporation at Toledo. 





THE TEAM 
by J. N. MacIntosh 


HE stockholder, the worker and 

the public should work together 
as a team. The stockholder supplies 
the money. The worker makes the 
goods. The public buys the goods. 

All three should be treated fairly. 
The stockholder should be assured a 
fair return on his investment. The 
worker should receive a fair wage 
for his efforts. The public should be 
able to buy at a fair price. 

It is the problem of management 
to keep all three happy. It is not an 
easy task. Management must make 
a reasonable and just profit. It must 
distribute this profit in the interests 
of all three. 

When there is friction in the in- 
dustrial team, management is on the 
spot. It must take action. It must get 
the industrial machine ticking 
smoothly again. This is where busi- 
ness genius must use a mixture of 
dynamite and patience. 

American industry offers the great- 
est investment returns for the stock- 
holder—the highest real wages for 
the worker—the most reasonable 
prices for the public. 











New Books In NAF Library 


(All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained or been, is lying — as in magic 
preservation — in the pages of books.) 


— NAF Traveling Library contains 

material developed through exten- 
sive research by individuals vitally 
concerned with solutions to manage- 
ment problems. The selected subjects 
are of pertinent value to all levels of 
management. The service is free to all 
members of the Association. More than 
300 titles (2 to 30 copies of each title) 
are included in the Library, described 
in the Book Guide. Did you request one 
this month? How about checking your 


Book Guide tonight — ordering a book 
via a penny post card? You’ll never re- 
gret it. 


For your information and as a sup- 
plement to the Book Guide on available 
volumes, we list a review of the latest 
additions. Please note the code num- 
bers given with each book; i.e. — B-291, 
F-~292, etc. and use them in requesting 
loan of books. 


VITALIZING THE FOREMAN’S ROLE IN 
MANAGEMENT 
By Glenn Gardiner & Robert L. Gardiner 


Book for every executive who wants to 
know what progressive companies are doing 
to get maximum values from their foremen— 
who want their companies to enjoy the suc- 
cess others have achieved by making their 
foremen a vital part of management. (Code 
B-291.) 


PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 
By Richard P. Calhoon 


Valuable appraisal of personnel practices 
in 500 companies, affording useful basis for 
comparison, application. Book deals with an 
unusually broad variety of typical problems 
in day-by-day administration. (Code F-292.) 


THE POWER OF PEOPLE 
By Charles P. McCormick 


In this book, creator of Multiple Manage- 
ment brings up to date his record of the 
accomplishments and further development of 
this ingenious plan. Since its incepfion 17 
years ago, system has been copied in hun- 
dreds of industries here and abroad. (Code 
F-293.) 


BOTTOM-UP MANAGEMENT 
By William B. Given, Jr. 


Mr. Given explains day by day operation 
of BOTTOM-UP MANAGEMENT in enlisting 
the support and creative contributions of 
supervisory and rank and file employees, so 
that a firmer sense of partnership may pre- 
vail. (Code F-294.) 


THE SUPERVISOR’S MANAGEMENT GUIDE 
By M. J. Dooher & Vivienne Marquis 


Written for all who supervise others, speci- 
ics of sound supervisory practices are treated 
by 17 authorities. An attempt to assist super- 
visor in tapping full potentials and reserves 
of the human spirit motivating employees to 
work together cooperatively, enthusiastically. 
(Code B-295.) 


SOURCE BOOK OF PERSONNEL FORMS 
By Lawrence Stessin 


Manual for improving personnel administra- 
tion. Purpose is to provide personnel admin- 
istrator with a comparison checklist which he 
can determine which of his forms are out- 
moded, which others should be added to 
meet current trends. In compiling, personnel 
forms of over 1500 companies were analyzed. 
(Code F-296.) 


THE FOREMAN’S HANDBOOK (Revised 2nd 
Edition) 
By Carl Heyel 


Reference book planned and written solely 
for the foreman. Presents facts needed on 
various phases of a foreman’s functions, 
from direct day-to-day responsibilities in 
handling people and supervising production 
to background of economic, legislative, man- 
agement fundamentals. (Code B-25.) 


THE ROAD AHEAD (America’s Creeping Rev- 
olution) 
By John T. Flynn 


Written in answer to question “Where are 
we heading?’’. Description of procedures by 
which socialism and communism finally take 
root in a free society. Rather precise analysis 
of the picture, the collection of force which 
bring about a socialistic and communistic 
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Use this timely guide in 





PLANNING 
YOUR 
PENSION 





PROGRAM 


ERE’S a brand-new book 








designed to help you make 


sound pension decisions and 


handle all kinds of pension prob- 
lems. Step by step, it describes 
the cost factors involved 
analyzes recent negotiated plans 
. digests the report of the 
Presidential steel fact-finders .. . 
includes all information of prac- 
tical value today to the negoti- 
ator, or the man who must 


handle pension grievances. 


Just Published! 
How To Plan Pensions 


A Guidebook for Business and Industry 
By Carroil W. Boyce 
Associate Editor, Factory Management and 
Maintenance 


479 pages, $5.00 


RITTEN in the forceful, informative 

style of a top industrial reporter, this 
book answers your pointed questions on 
all aspects of the pension planning prob- 
lem—eligibility requirements, retirement 
age, methods of financing and admini- 
stering, retirement benefits, the role of 
Social Security, the impact of pensions 
on collective bargaining and on individual 
companies, etc. 


Answers specific questions like these: 
@ How much does $1 contributed by employees re- 
duce the cost of a pension? See Chapter 6. 

@ What should I consider in deciding on pensions 

for disabled workers? See Chapter 8. 

@ How much does it cost to “buy” a $100-a-month 
pension from an insurance company? See 
Appendix 7. 

@ How much would a pension cost with a retire- 
ment at 60 instead of 657 See Chapter 4. 

Is it better to finance through an insurance com- 
pany or through a trust fund? See Chapts. T 
and 12. 

@ How will pension negotiations differ from wage 
negotiations? See Chapter 19. 

@ Are my contributions to a pension plan ex- 
empt? See Chapter 10. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TO: 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., : 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18, N. Y. 

Send me Boyce’s HOW TO PLAN PEN- 
SIONS for 10 days’ examination on ap- 
approval. In 10 days I will remit $5.00 plus 
few cents, for delivery, or return the book 


postpaid. (We pay for delivery if you re- 
mit this coupon; same return privilege.) 
Name... 

Address 

City Zone State 
Company 

Pesition MAN—5-50 


This offer applies to U. S. only 














state. Blue print of how socialism and com- 
munism could be repeated in United States. 
(Code H-297.) 


TESTED TRAINING TECHNIQUES 
By Kenneth Haas & Claude Ewing 


With profuse use of cartoons as illustrations 
this book is written primarily for the begin- 
ning personnel trainer or cadet teacher. Tries 
to avoid the customary drab and pedagogical 
presentations. (Code D-298.) 


WAGE INCENTIVE METHODS 
By Charles W. Lytle 


Deals with selection, installation, operation 
of wage incentive methods. Discusses such 
subjects as job evaluation, incentive plans, 
piece rate, bonuses, sharing plans. Attempts 
to deal with the subject scientifically but 
sufficiently simple so it can be understood. 
(Code P-299.) 


SIMPLIFIED TIME STUDY 
By Herbert Myers 


Primarily for factory supervisors, shop 
stewards, cost men so that they can take 
advantage of time study for their own pur- 
poses, be able to make a practical time study 
unassisted if necessary to get information 
they need. Was developed primarily to pro- 
vide readers with a working understanding of 
time study. (Code N-301.) 


EFFECTIVE TALKING IN CONFERENCE 
By John Mantle Clapp 


Deals primarily with the handling of the 
informal discussion at conference and small 
meetings by senior and junior executives. 
Outlines principles and supplements them 
with suggestions, exercises. (Code L-302.) 


CASE PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
By George R. Terry 


Purpose is to present case problems which 
are descriptions of business situations met in 
actual practice and require managerial action. 
Aimed to help bridge gap between theory and 
practical application. (Code F-303.) 


WORK ROUTING IN PRODUCTION 
By John Younger & Joseph Geschelin 


To aid production men in task of getting 
each job under way smoothly and on time— 
carried through proper channels of operation 
—closed out on schedule—then to bring next 
job along promptly under a regular yet flex- 
ible plan of routing, scheduling, dispatching. 
(Code J-304.) 


HOW I RAISED MYSELF FROM FAILURE 
TO SUCCESS IN SELLING 
By Frank Bettger 


Easy to read current book on ways to im- 
prove your own ability to sell yourself in 
your work and in dealings with people. Some- 
thing to consider when looking for a means 
of self development. (Code A-305.) 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
By Coleman L. Maze 


To provide office managers and supervisors 
in large and small companies with a compre- 
hensive, authoritative, practical handbook 
covering management of modern office. Deals 
with organization, human, physical, operation, 
control elements. (Code F-300.) 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE AT A 
GLANCE 
By O. Garfield Jones 


This complete, authoritative manual has 
proved itself, in the years since its first pub- 
lication, one of handiest tools any group 
chairman or floor leader could have. Has been 
generally accepted as most convenient and 
usable guide to correct parliamentary pro- 
cedure. (Code L-306.) 


YOU CAN TALK WELL 
By Richard C. Reager 


Developed for the man and woman speaker 
seeking usable instruction to increase speak- 
ing abilities and thus increase personal effici- 
ency. Practical advice based on an intimate 
knowledge of actual speech situations. (Code 
S-307.) 








Calendar 


May 5 Eastern States Conf. of Training 
Directors (NATD), New York City, 











May 22 NAF Seminar Chicago 
-26 
June 1-2 4th Nat'l Quality Control Conven. 
tion Milwaukee 
June 8-9 NAF Board Meeting 
-10 Asheville, N. ¢. 
June 12 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-16 
June 26 NAF Seminar Louisville, Ky. 
-30 
July 10 Management Development Institute 
-14 Fort Worth 
July 24 Management Development Institute 
-28 Huntington 
Aug. 7 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-11 
Aug. 21 NAF Seminar St. Louis 
-25 
Sept. 13 NAF CONVENTION BUFFALO 
-16 
Sept. 25 Management Development Institute 
-29 Toledo 
Oct. 9 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-13 
Oct. 23 Management Development Institute 
-27 Dayton 
Nov. 6 Management Development Institute 
-10 Knoxville 
Nov. 20 Management Development Institute 
-24 Chicago 
Dec. 5-6 NAF Indoctrination Seminar for 
New Directors Dayton 
Dec. 7-8 NAF Board Meeting Dayton 
9 
Dec. 11 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-15 
Dec. 18 Management Development Institute 
-22 Pittsburgh 
1951 
Apr. 30- 4th Nat'l Materials Handling Expo- 
May 4 sition, International Amphitheatre 
Chicago 
Sept. 26- NAF CONVENTION CHICAGO 
27-28-29 


Jutland Pensions From page 9 


Forum’s survey which at that time dis- 
closed that most workers, when polled 
about “free” pensions, were saying 
that the worker himself should pay 
part of the cost. Many were encour- 
aged by that indication. Many are still 
more encouraged by the good judg- 
ment evidenced by adequately in- 
formed employees at Inland when 
faced with a specific pension decision. 
We congratulate them in their exercise 
of what we call “enlightened self-in- 
terest.” 

Industry may also recognize a debt 
it owes, in our own opinion, to the 
statesman-like leadership of the Inland 
management—and to the union itself, 
for its own decision, whatever be the 
circumstances surrounding it, which led 
it to cooperate in determining the real 
desires of its members. 

It may be the awakening of a new 
day in union-management relation- 
ships—and in the relationship between 
union members themselves and their 
leaders—that is, if the facts of the 
Inland story get full circulation. 


* 
Many of us are at the “Metallic” age 


—gold in our teeth, silver in our hair 
. . and lead in our pants. 
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At 1950 Greater New York Area Conference (left to right): H. 
Fred Boehling, The S. S. White Dental Mfg. 
Conference Leader Professor Richard C. Reager, chairman, Division 
of Speech & Debate, Rutgers University; Bernard A. Hodapp, NAF 
president, Peerless Saw Co.; Roy Bryant, personal supervisor, Durkee 
Famous Foods, toastmaster; Carl W. Johnson, factory manager, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., general chairman. 


iy 


Co., co-chairman; 


NEW YORK MEET DRAWS 390 


By Carol D. Smolensky 


T= annual Regional NAF Confer- 
ence of the greater New York area 
was held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
April 1. Over 350 foremen and other 
management men attended. Conference 
started with registration at noon. Gen- 
eral assembly in the grand ballroom 
started at 1:00 pm. with Chairman 
Henry J. Fine, division superintendent 
of I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., College 
Point, Long Island, N. Y. presiding. In- 
vocation was by Reverend C. Henry 
Anderson, Bethany Lutheran Church 
of Brooklyn. 

General Chairman and NAF National 
Director Carl W. Johnson welcomed the 
attendants. Bernard A. Hodapp, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Foremen and head of Peerless Saw Co., 
spoke on “Your NAF.” The general as- 
sembly address was presented by Hiram 
S. Hall, vice president of Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co. Inc., New York. His 
subject was: “Looking Ahead At The 
Industrial Future.” 

Sectional conferences were set up in 
a manner to permit groups to attend a 
second conference. Sectional leaders 
addressed the registrants on subjects 
which were very educational and in- 
structive as follows: 


—Creating Job Interest 
—Tell Your Story Well 


—A New Approach to Time & Motion 
Study 


—Factors in Constructive Labor Re- 
lations 


—The Worker—Your responsibility 
MANAGE May 1950 


The banquet was held in the Grand 
Ballroom at 6:15 p.m. Roy Bryant, per- 
sonnel supervisor of the Durkee Fam- 
ous Foods, Elmhurst, N. Y., was toast- 
master. The main address was “A Chal- 
lenge For Men in Management” given 
by Mason Roberts, general manager, 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors 
Corp., Dayton. 


After a fine dinner and get-together, 
the registrants were entertained by a 
program of acts presented by profes- 
sional entertainers. The conference of- 





Sectional Conference leaders Harold Meyer, 
plant manager, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Brooklyn and (right) J. L. Schwab, division 


manager, Methods Engineering Council's 
New England Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 





General Labor Relations Director Herbert Eby of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., as he leads sectional meeting on "Factors in Constructive 
Labor Relations” at N. Y. Area Conference. 


ficers Carl W. Johnson, H. Fred Boehl- 
ing, Gottfried J. Johnson, Earl Valet 
and Charles H. Fredericks, the various 
chairmen of the conference and NAF 
President Bernard A. Hodapp were 
highly commended upon the precision 
with which the conference was run on 
schedule, the attendance, and the 
program. 





1000 hear Maytag at 


Toledo anniversary 


Toledo—The Silver Anniversary 
meeting of the Foremen’s Club of To- 
ledo was celebrated March 15 with one 
of the best-attended meetings of the 
year. (Pictures Page 2.) 

More than a thousand club members, 
special guests and invited members of 
management enjoyed dinner, a pro- 
ducts show, entertainment and the 
meeting, which featured Fred Maytag 
II as speaker. 


Another in the star-studded speaker 
list which has included Charles E. Wil- 
son of General Motors, Leo Wolman 
of Columbia University, Richard Hark- 
ness of NBC, and “Bo” McMillin, coach 
of the Detroit Lions football team, Mr. 
Maytag spoke on the subject, “The Best 
is Yet to Come.” 

While his address included some 
mention of national affairs, the youth- 
ful president of the Maytag Company, 
keyed his talk primarily to foremen, 
their place in industry, the contribution 
they can make to improved manage- 
ment-employe relations. 

The day’s festivities opened with a 
luncheon at which the club entertained 
Mr. Maytag, those members of the orig- 
inal organizing committee able to at- 
tend, plus a representative group of 
management, including F. Cyril Green- 
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Management News 








hill, president of Acklin Stamping Co. 
Mr. Greenhill, who was a member of 
the committee which helped to organize 
the Toledo club 25 years ago, intro- 
duced the speaker at the night meeting. 

The afternoon was spent by the 
speaker in visiting the Doehler Die 
Casting plant as guest of Robert Kizt- 
man, vice president, and the Champion 
Spark Plug plant as guest of R. A. 
Stranahan, Jr., vice president. Cham- 
pion was also host at a cocktail party 
attended by representatives of the 
city’s leading industries. 

More than a score of these industries 
set up product exhibits at Macomber 
High School, scene of the meeting, 
which excited considerable interest 
among the membership. 

Five members of the original organiz- 
ing committee of fourteen, including 
Steve Dalke, who was also first presi- 
dent of the Toledo Club; Mr. Greenhill, 
William Blessing, E. J. Miller and Al- 
bert Payne were able to attend the 
meeting and hear J. E. Bathurst, exec- 
utive vice president of the NAF, pay 
tribute to the club and present a scroll 
to J. B. Driscoll, current president, 
honoring the Toledo Club for its 25 
years of progress. 


Father and child meet 
draws full house 


San Diego, Calif—Always popular 
with Convair Management Club, the 
annual Father and Child dinner meet- 
ing was held in the plant cafeteria on 
March 18, when 350 members and 
children taxed the capacity and facili- 
ties. 

Featured before the meeting was a 
plant tour. Besides a good look at the 
entire plant, each child was afforded 
an opportunity to stop at Dad’s section 
and swing his feet from his father’s 
chair. A T-29 Navigational Trainer 
(Flying Classroom) and a Convair 40- 
passenger Airliner were opened and 
were given a big play by the kids and 
dads. All of the children and some of 
the dads tested the pilot and passen- 
ger seats. 

Entertainment was furnished after 
dinner by members of Star-Light 
Opera Company, under direction of 
Charles Cannon. 

Meeting was sponsored by Major 
and Sub-Assembly Departments under 
general chairmanship of John (Scotfy) 


Doig. Other members of planning 
committee were Paul Pierson, Joe 
Gliebe, Jack Bryant, Jim Hopkins 


(Program Chairman). 
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Briggs Indiana foreman 
stresses proper speech 
By F. J. Rikhoff 


Evansville, Ind.—Saying the right 
thing at the right time, in the right way, 
gets the job done better — is the strong 
conviction of Orval Bee, foreman in the 
metal shop at Briggs Indiana Corpora- 
tion here. 

“T never realized how important it is 
for foremen to be able to talk convinc- 
ingly and effectively until I first en- 
rolled in a speech class sponsored by 
Briggs Management Club of Evansville 





ORVAL BEE: "Il never realized . . 


over a year ago. And then I realized, 
too, just how much I had to learn.” 

Bee and about 30 other foremen and 
representatives of Briggs Indiana man- 
agement attended classes held each 
week for a three months’ period at the 
local YMCA in 1948, under the direc- 
tion of Rice Kello, then YMCA mem- 
bership secretary and who is also a di- 
rector of one of the Dale Carnegie 
classes on public speaking and person- 
ality development. 

Not content with the bare funda- 
mentals which he learned while in the 
Briggs sponsored classes, Bee’s desire 
for further improvement caused him to 
enroll last fall in the Dale Carnegie 
course, locally presented through Lock- 
year’s Business College. He now is the 
proud possessor of a graduation certifi- 
cate, having completed the course in 
February, stands ready to take on all 
comers in any discussion, in the shop 
or outside. 


Says Bee: “This is one of the best 
things that ever happened to me. Now 
I feel that I can do a much better job 
in my daily contacts with employees 
under my supervision, have a better 
understanding of human relations, be 
able to lead my men more efficiently 
through better self expression, and keep 
everybody happy. 

“To me, the right to deal with my 
workers on a human basis is a priv- 
ilege, and cannot be regarded as a 
responsibility.We should all be thank- 
ful for this privilege. If it were taken 
away from me, my job would become 
far less interesting and satisfying. Any 
fool can criticize, condemn, and com- 
plain—and most fools do. But it takes 
character and self-control to be under- 
standing and forgiving.” 

Bee strongly recommends that other 
foremen interest themselves in such 
classes on speech and personality de- 
velopment — adds: “At first you get 
buck fever when it’s your turn to get 
up on your feet and talk, and a couple 
of minutes seem like hours. But after 
the right kind of instruction, it is sur- 
prising how soon the words come roll- 
ing out and you find yourself making a 
darned good talk. It’s just like anything 
else, it takes practice.” 


National Tube’s Schaeffer 
tells Association history 


Pittsburgh—This city was host to 
over 2000 “NAF” members and friends 
well over a decade ago, according to 
Past President (NAF) Frank J. Schaef- 
fer of National Tube Company. 

With this statement he began the 
early history of our organization as 
he knew it. Only one other among 
the 73 members present at the Western 
Pennsylvania Affiliated Clubs meeting 
March 24 took part in that meeting 
with Frank Schaeffer. His name: Sam 
Steiner of Robertshaw Foremen’s As- 
sociation, Youngwood, Pa. We are 
proud to follow such leaders and state 
our warm thanks to them and their 
associates who made possible our pres- 
ent heritage. 

The goal of the local clubs now is, 
of course, a National Convention with 
over 2000 in attendance. 

Supporting our optimism with real- 
ity, we extend our most sincere greet- 
ings to Western Pennsylvania’s newest 
NAF Club—The American Radiator 
Foremen’s Club of Uniontown, Pa. 
“Congratulations!” 

Directors McAllister and White re- 
ported on the recent Kansas City board 
meeting. Dave Booth, district staff 
representative, briefly addressed the 
meeting and stated—“the prime factor 
of NAF is the personal development 
of management men”, and that “all 
Foremen are pledged to take part in 
all things affecting our competitive 
system”, 

Guests included Ken Morris and 
Jack Cannon of the American Bridge 
Company, Ambridge, Pa. 


MANAGE May 1950 
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The Nominating Committee consist- 
ing of one representative from each 
member club, appointed by the Club 
president, elected Sam Rummel of 
Robertshaw as chairman, and Tom 
Leach, Spang-Chalfant, as secretary. 
This committee will meet to select a 
slate of candidates to direct the Affili- 
ated Clubs affairs during the ensuing 
year from May, 1950. At the meeting 
on May 5 nominations from the floor 
will also be received in accord with 
democratic principle. The committee 
includes Al Aufman, Blaw-Knox Di- 
vision; A. G. McGinnis, Dravo; Fay 
Mercer, Duraloy; Laurice Pierce, El- 
liott; John Ranshaw, Lewis; Frank 
Cargo, National Tube; Carl Williams, 
Phoenix Rolls; Phil Lauz, Pittsburgh 
Coke and Chemical; Frank Yut, Pitts- 
burgh Screw & Bolt; Sam Rummel, 
Robertshaw; Lloyd Gearhart, Rieco; 
Tom Leach, Spang-Chalfant; Joe Oli- 
ver, Universal, and E. J. Moore, 
Greensburg Management Club. 

Interest is running high concerning 
the first seminar. 

Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Com- 
pany presented C. A. Kothe of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, to their members and 
friends at a recent meeting and he 
carried them away with his humor and 
enthusiasm.—J, C. Smith. 


Robertshaw retreat 
readied 


Youngwood, Pa.—The Robertshaw 
Cabin at beautiful Wise Acres, in foot- 
hills of Allegheny Mountains, is being 
made ready for the summer season. 
Robertshaw foremen will hold their 
summer meetings there. 

Many visitors will be guests, as has 
been the custom. The Western Penn- 
sylvania National Association of Fore- 
men Affiliated Clubs held their sum- 
mer meeting at Wise Acres last sea- 
son; also, most of the Management 
Clubs in the Greensburg district held 
one or more summer meetings there. 
Many civic organizations, such as the 
Lions Club, Board of Trade, and scout- 
ing groups, are guests throughout the 
year. 

Such sports as swimming, skeet 
shooting, horseshoes, archery, softball, 
volley ball, miniature golf, along with 
outdoor movies, are entertainment 
available. 


New officers installed 
at Pittsburgh Plate 


Baltimore—Annual Installation Night 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Management 
Club was held March 15. A large 
turnout of members, with their wives, 
attended the dinner meeting, witnessed 
the installation of Orville Steffee (P.): 
Donald J. Pauly (V.P.); F. Howard 
Kidd (S.); Lamont T. Elburn (T.) 

Presentation of the gavel was made 
by retiring president Martin Gilbert. 
Highlight was off-the-shoulder humor 
of National Director Harry L. Sanders. 
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Officers of Milwaukee Bridge Supervisors 
Club. Photo was taken some time ago dur- 
ing charter presentation by NAF director 
R. W. Sternke of Lakeside Bridge & Steel. 
From left: R. Wheeler (V.P.); J. Meer (P.); 
Mr. Sternke; W. Koenig (S.). 





NEW BENDIX CLUB RECEIVES CHARTER 
—Dinner meeting sponsored by Trans World 
Airline Management Club in Kansas City 
honored three other Kansas City Manage- 
ment Clubs recently, at which charter was 
presented to the newly organized Bendix 
Aviation Corporation Management Club. B. 
A. Hodapp (left), president of the National 
Association of Foremen, presents charter to 
H. R. Williams (right), president of Bendix 
Club. William J. Neff (center), is president 
of TWA CLUB. (TWA Photo.) 


Celebrate safety 


Battle Creek, Mich—When March 
31 was selected for the meeting of the 
Oliver Management Club, some six 
months ago, it was pure coincidence 
that on this day employees of the 
Battle Creek plant completed two mil- 
lion man-hours of work without a 
lost-time accident. 


As a result of this outstanding 
achievement the gathering, which orig- 
inally had planned as one of the an- 
nual Ladies’ Night programs, became 
a festive celebration. Meeting at the 
American Legion clubhouse, 180 mem- 
bers and guests, including Alva Phelps, 
president; A. King McCord, executive 
vice president; Sam Baker, assistant 
controller; Comyn Drake, director of 
safety and training; Robert W. Men- 
nel, director of public relations, and 


Ben Armbruster, manufacturing budget 
director—all from the executive offices 
in Chicago—enjoyed a ham and yam 
dinner, 

High spot was presentation by Al- 
bert A. Morey, vice president of Marsh 
& McLennan Co., insurance brokers, 
of the first safety award ever made 
by them for meritorious achievement 
in the field of industrial safety. The 
National Safety Council staff repre- 
sentative, Arthur S. Kelly, praised the 
results of the safety and good house- 
keeping program in the organization. 

Other honored guests included Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl A. Baker. Mr. Baker, 
employed in the package assembly de- 
partment, was selected by lot from 
among all plant employees to be rec- 
ognized as “Mr. Safety” or “The Man 
Who Didn’t Get Hurt”. The Bakers, 
together with Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
Hessmer (Eddie is director of safety 
at the Battle Creek plant) left Sunday 
on an all-expense trip to Washington, 
D. C., by way of Chicago. 

Members and wives of the plant 
basketball team, who last week won 
their fourth consecutive city title and 
their first state championship, were 
also guests of the Management Club. 
Dancing followed the program and 
floor show.—E. F. Grames. 


Labor-Management unity 


Lynwood, Cal.—Grayson Controls 
Division, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company, and Local No. 805 of the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Workers of America, CIO, 
have just completed the signing of a 
working agreement to cover the period 
March 31, 1950, until March 31, 1962. 
The two-year term of the agreement 
is a new departure from former con- 
tracts which were of one year dura- 
tion. 

The new contract is designed by 
both Company and Union representa- 
tives to improve an already amicable 
management-employee relationship at 
Graysons. 

Regular meeting of the Conference 
was held March 28, with Al Pisonero 
presiding. Arnie Hansen introduced 
as a guest John Selover, sales repre- 
sentative from Chicago area. Vern 
Pope introduced, as a guest, Joe Nich- 
ols, safety director of Reynolds Met- 
als Co. 

John Byrne, Scholarship Committee 
chairman, outlined his program for 
making awards this year. Motion was 
approved to appropriate funds for 
three awards for 1950. 

Chairman’ read a letter from the 
NAF secretary congratulating G. A. C. 
for winning the coveted Standard of 
Excellence. 

Stu Manly commented on Legisla- 
tive Committee activity—urged mem- 
bers to write to senators and represen- 
tatives regarding the President’s re- 
organization plan No. 12. 

Mr. Arden urged the Conference to 
consider sending a delegate to the 
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SIGNING OF GRAYSON-UNION AGREEMENT—From left (seated): H. Moore, president 
Local 805, and C. Stinson, assistant regional director, UAW-CIO; T. T. Arden, executive vice 
pres., Robertshaw-Fulton Control's Grayson Divn.; S. Manly, plant supt.; (standing) G. Graham, 
H. Ryman, A. Pisonero, J. Byrne, M. Alway, A. Hansen, A. Andrews, L. Pate, C. Carter, R. 


Smith, Wm. Yarnall. 


NAF annual convention in Buffalo 
with expenses paid by the Company. 

Wm. Benton presented a very in- 
teresting and humorous lecture on 
character analysis, using members 
present as “guinea pigs”. 


Something new in 
field trips 


Pasadena, Cal.—Rent one of Santa 
Fe’s newest streamlined diesel trains, 
put 350 management men and families 
aboard, and send it on an all day out- 
ing to the huge diesel locomotive main- 
tenance shops in Barstow, and you have 
a field trip to be long remembered. 

This was the successful excursion 
sponsored on April 2 by San Gabriel 
Valley Management Club in coopera- 
tion with the A.T. & S.F. Railroad.— 
McKee Morris. 


McCord sights goals for 
Oliver supervisors 


Cleveland—“Each and everyone of 
us, no matter what our job is, has a 
‘boss’ to whom we like to look for 
leadership and guidance. Give him 
your absolute loyalty and above all, be 
loyal to your company.” 

Such was the theme of A. King Mc 
Cord, executive vice president of The 
Oliver Corporation, speaking before 90 
members of Cleveland’s Oliver Man- 
agement Club at their March meeting. 

He pointed out that the world is 
divided into certain types of govern- 
ment—communism, socialism, and 
capitalism—all competing with each 
other and that their basic difference 
stems from the application of its lead- 
ership to their citizens. 

It is the inherent nature of people 
to want to follow a leader and it is 
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this leadership which supervisors must 
bring to their employees. He stressed 
the underlying principle of all manage- 
ment clubs—that aim of management 
people is to regain their leadership 
qualities as supervisors and by such 
action kill once and for all the errone- 
ous propaganda put out of late on the 
radio, magazines, in pamphlets, etc., 
stating how utterly impossible man- 
agement is. Through this constant 
stream of propaganda much of the 








confidence in their 
lost confidence must be regained if our 
country is to prosper and progress in 
the future as it has in the past and 
take its rightful place in world leader. 
ship. It can be regained, he stated, if 
the American supervisors display the 
quality of leadership they are capable 
of and which are so needed and de. 
sired by the majority of employees 
today.—L. D. Ogle. 


Ryerson Company 
president installs 
club officers 


Chicago—Ryerson Management Club 
began its third year of activities asso- 
ciated with the NAF on April 3. High- 
light was installation of new officers, by 
E. D. Graff, president of the Ryerson 
Corporation. Mr. Graff spoke briefly on 
business conditions as they effect us 
today. 

Retiring Club President Frank Roese 
gave a short speech thanking member- 
ship for cooperation given him during 
his term. 

In conducting the installation, Mr. 
Graff added a personal note by renew- 
ing his old acquaintances with many of 
the incoming officers. 

C. C. Ackridge, NAF manager of Mid- 
west Area, presented his gold pin to the 
incoming president, Frank Southern, 
who gave a brief address in behalf of 
newly elected officers. 


OVERSEAS GUESTS—Fourteen district accountants representing as many countries served by 
Trans World Airline were guests at a recent meeting of TWA Management Club at Kansas 
City. The visitors, along with two members of Accounting, serving as their hosts that night 
(left to right) seated: Samuel N. Mukherjee, Bombay, India; Heinz Bluth, Tel Aviv; Henri 
Slama, Tunis, Tunisia; Luigi Loreto, Cairo, Egypt; George P. Johns, Basra, Iraq; Umberto S. 
Dias, Santa Maria, Azores; Joseph J. Monnerot, Paris, France; (standing): Costas Kiosses, 
Athens, Greece; Malachy Quinn, Dublin, Ireland; Jose Zincke, Madrid, Spain; Francois Auber- 


son, Geneva, Switzerland; Gaston Conchello, Algiers, Algeria; Flavio Russo, Rome, Italyi 
Joseph E. Boylan, Dhahran, Saudi, Arabia, all district accountants; Joseph Tucci, Paris, France, 
overseas controller representative; M. C. Zander, manager, Air Cargo and C. E. York, mam 


ager, Payroll, both Kansas City. 
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Officer changes included (outgoing) 
Frank Roese (P.); Dan Mulvihill 
(V.P.); Homer Duke (S.); Frank 
Southern (T.); (imcoming) Frank 
Southern (P.); Ed. Haase (V.P.); Ern- 
est Mayer (S.); Claude Peck (T.). 

Meeting was held in a private din- 
ing room at Mangam’s Chateau, well- 
known theater restaurant in the west 
Chicago. area. 

Attendance included regular Club 
members,several guests.—W. DeButts. 


Supreme Court justice 
addresses Queens 


Queens County, N. Y.—The Honor- 
able Charles S. Colden, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, and chairman of the Citizens 
Committee on the Hoover Report, ad- 
dressed a gathering of 200 at the 
Queens County Foremen’s Club meet- 
ing April 10. He spoke about the 
extravagant waste in government today, 
hardships that the early settlers in 
Queens County went through to win 
their freedom and ours, begged us not 
to let this freedom slide away so easily 
as a result of the great waste going on. 

The membership voted to change the 
name of our Club from “Queens County 
Foremen’s Club” to “Queens County 
Management Club’”.—J. Szabo. 









any 

SUPPLEE: 
eo mee ww 
ADVANCE DATA ON ANNUAL REPORT— 
A thorough analysis of the company's earn- 
ings record for 1949 was presented to more 
than 200 members of the Supplee-Clover 
Management Club, Philadelphia, by Clifford 
E. Frishmuth, Supplee president, at Club's 
monthly meeting March 16. Following pres- 
entation, which preceded publication of 
statement, Mr. Frishmuth conducted an hour 
long question-answer session. 


National Tube night 


at Cleveland 


Cleveland—Some 225 members of the 
Foreman’s Club of Greater Cleveland 
and 35 members of the Lorain Fore- 
man’s Club were present at The War- 
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ner & Swasey dining room March 15. 
Occasion was National Tube Com- 
pany Night. E. L. Kirkpatrick, super- 
intendent of docks and transportation 
of that company, delivered a very in- 
teresting talk on the movement of 
iron ore and associated materials in 


the Great Lakes region. 

New club officers were installed: 
Julius Sabo, American Stove Co. (P.); 
Geo. Wm. Bruck, Pipe Machinery Co. 
(V. P.); Carl Price, Warner & Swasey, 
(T.); Alex Rexion, Central YMCA, 
(S.)—Geo. Bruck. 





NEW OFFICERS at Supervisor's Club of Clayton Mark & Co., Evanston, Ill. take office on 
club's first anniversary. From left: R. Green (2nd V. P.); W. Barry (S.); J. Kasian (P.); W. 
Ruland (T.); E. Gandreau (Ist V. P.); J. Turek of Dole Valve Co., NAF director who admin- 
istered oath. 


Clayton Mark in 
first anniversary 


Evanston, Ill.—At the Georgian 
Hotel in Evanston, the Supervisor’s 
Club of Clayton Mark & Company held 
officer installation ceremonies on 
March 11, which was the Club’s first 
anniversary of affiliation with National 
Association of Foremen. Present were 
35 members, including Cyrus Mark, 
Company president and general man- 
ager and honorary member of the 
Club. Several officers and members of 
neighboring clubs were also guests. 

Jerry Turek, NAF national director, 
presided and administered oath of of- 
fice to Joseph Kasian (P.) succeeding 
Thurston Wicklund; while Edward J. 
Gaudreau (V. P.) relieving Joseph 
Kasian; F. Green (2nd V. P.) suc- 
ceeding George Vanden Heuvel. Both 
Walter Barry (S.) and Wesley L. Ru- 
land (T.) were re-elected. 

Three new members are elected to 
the nine-man board each year to serve 
for three years. Board of control picks 
the club officers from among the nine, 
these men to serve for one year. Using 
this method, there are six experienced 
men on the board at all times. 

Highlight was an address by Dr. 
James E. Bathurst, NAF executive 
vice president, “O Say Can You See.” 
This was, according to Dr. Bathurst, a 
“first time” speech, but “first time” or 
no, it held a timely message indeed. 
It’s main theme was “keeping your 
mind,” and the great importance of 
doing our own thinking was stressed 


many times by Dr. Bathurst. We live 
at a time when keeping our senses is 
of prime importance, and as Dr. Bath- 
urst expressed it, we can never be- 
come lost if we continue to think for 
ourselves and not be swayed by any 
“ism” other than Americanism. 

Dr. Bathurst’s excellent subject and 
sparkling personality were a fitting 
climax to the first anniversary dinner 
meeting. 


Safety topic at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati—At March meeting of 
The Foremen’s Club of Greater Cin- 
cinnati members had another oppor- 
tunity of meeting with the members 
and officers of Armco Fabricating 
Foremen’s Club, when Armco Steel 
Corp. sponsored the meeting. “Past 
and Present Methods of Safety” was 
the topic presented by C. M. Allen, 
Armco staff supervisor of safety, as- 
sisted by M. J. Evans, Safety Super- 
visor, Fabricating Div. Slides and 
visual aids were used. President Jen- 
kins of the City Club and E. C. Vol- 
lett of the Armco Club acted as co- 
chairmen. Something new was added 
when President Jenkins announced he 
had appointed a Mystery Handshaker, 
and that the one shaking hands with 
the Mystery Man at the right time 
would win a valuable prize. It so hap- 
pened and perhaps rightfully so that 
a member of the visiting Armco Group 
was the winner. This program will 
be continued to help members become 
better acquainted.—C. J. Crawley. 
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OLD-TIME SUPERVISORS representing 1100 
service years were honored by management 
group of National Tube Company at Lorain, 
Ohio, at recent Mid-Century dinner. Left to 
right (upper left) General maintenance group, 
first row: C. Clough (since deceased), C. H. 


Old-time foremen 
honored at Tube Mid- 
Century dinner 


Lorain, Ohio—Twenty-four old-time 
foremen, representing 1,110 years of 
service, were honored by National Tube 
Management at a Mid-Century dinner 
which reviewed the 53 years of Lorain 
Works history. 

Rollin “Hic” Hicok, plant accountant 
(employee since 1904) spoke for old- 
timers — recalled days around turn of 
the century when some of the veterans 
left school at 12 or 13 to go to work in 
the mills at 5 to 7 cents an hour. 

Robert Urquhart, general superin- 
tendent, recalled the founding of the 
Lorain mills in 1895 by Tom L. John- 
son — traced plant history through ini- 
tial construction period which reached 
climax about 1905. 

Some 250 management men attended, 
paid tribute in passing to old-fashioned 
“bootstrap” philosophy of personal de- 
velopment which provided America’s 
industrial leadership for many years. 

Most foremen honored at dinner 
learned jobs in “school of practical ex- 
perience”. 

Of the 24 veterans, senior in point of 
service was William Miller, Bessemer 
superintendent — started in 1899, age 
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Mower, L. W. Long, J. A. Daly, H. F. Mullen; 
second row: J. D. Kauf, J. H. Alexander, R. P. 


Curley. Bessemer group (upper right): J. 
Browning, A. Ego, F. Fowler, W. Miller (pre- 
* 


12. All the foremen started with the 
company in 1905 or before. 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor, CLEVELAND 
PRESS, was speaker. He called on his 
audience to help avert in America the 
deterioration which has struck Great 
Britain, causing it to drop to a third- 
rate power. 

Basing his observations on a recent 
two-month tour of Europe, he blamed 
Britain’s fall on the fact that the coun- 
try has been trying to live on its mo- 
mentum, turning nothing back into 
industry, establishing cartels and mo- 
nopolies, in other ways eliminating 
competition. 

“If competition ever dies in America, 
so will America,” he declared. 


Seltzer stated that counterparts of 
tragedy of Great Britain exist now in 
America; that “we accept Democracy 
as something inherited by birth, some- 
thing that will exist with or without 
our help.” Called for more active par- 
ticipation in civic, community affairs. 

The 24 men honored and year service 
started were: J. Henry Alexander, 
1903; Frank Bloedorn, 1904; James 
Bramwell, 1901; John Browning, 1902; 
August F. Bueche, 1904; Carl Clough, 
1905; Daniel P. Cairns, 1905; Robert P. 
Curley, 1905; John Daly, 1905; Albert 
Ego, 1901; Frank Fowler, 1904; Rollin 
Hicok, 1904; George H. Jones, 1903; 
James D. Kauf, 1905; Leo Kelley, 1903; 


Shops group 


sent Bessemer superintendent). 
(lower left): E. Price, A. F. Bueche, F. Bloedorn, 
A. Prosser; (lower right) G. H. Jones, H. R. 
Murray, L. Malson, J. Bramwell, C. Hicok. Not 


in photos: D. P. Cairns, 


Wagner. 


L. Kelley, C. N. 


Louis W. Long, 1905; Leo Malson, 1905; 
William Miller, 1899; Charles Mower, 
1901; Henry F. Mullen, 1905; Henry R. 
Murray, 1901; Ernest Price, 1903; Al- 
fred Prosser, 1901; Carl N. Wagner, 
1905. 

Lorain Works Management club has 
been very active this year, winning a 
trophy at Detroit NAF bowling tourna- 
ment for entering 20 teams in competi- 
tion; putting on a shipping and docks 
program for the Cleveland Foremen’s 
Association; sponsoring full calendar of 
local activities. S. D. Lynn is president, 
R. S. McIntosh and B. B. Deitch are vice- 
presidents, F. M. Rahotina is secretary, 
C. I. Vick treasurer.—R. Neumeyer. 


Purdue dean before 
Springfield groups 


Springfield, Ohio—The Oliver Man- 
agement Club and Springfield Fore- 
men’s Club held their annual combined 
meeting in the cafeteria of the local 
Oliver plant March 15. 

Speaker was Dr. Frank C. Hockema 
Vice President and executive dean o 
Purdue University. In his honor the 
Purdue Alumni Club of Springfield was 
invited also. 

Speaker’s topic was “Cooperation Be- 
tween Industry and Educational Instl- 
tutions.”—T. Roberts. 
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§. Cal. Council avails 
high-level courses 


Los Angeles—In furthering the aims 
and objectives of the NAF, Southern 
California Coordinating Council has 
offered two outstanding courses to 
members of all Zone A clubs. Ninety 
participants representing 14 clubs have 
gained from pooling their ideas and 
from studying under experts. Both 
courses have been conducted in class- 
rooms availed by General Petroleum 
Corp. 

Ralph M. Barnes, M. E., Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of Industrial Engineering at 
U.C.L.A. conducted a six weeks’ course 
“Work Methods and Measurements”. 
NAF members met with Dr. Barnes 
one night each week. 


First three sessions were devoted to 
study of operation analysis, develop- 
ment of flow charts and man and ma- 
chine charts. These sessions served as 
groundwork for those who are not 
methods engineers and as _ refreshers 
for those working actively in time 
standards work. In the fourth session 
various types of time studies were 
explored with explanation of advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. Fifth 
and sixth meetings were devoted to 
practice or laboratory activities. Cali- 
brated motion pictures projected at 
exact speeds were studied. Each stu- 
dent was given printed forms on 
which he entered his time study and 
leveling data. Participants are en- 
thusiastic about the help received. 

“Industrial Psychology” is the title 
of the ten-week course conducted by 
Lee Stockford, Industrial Relations 
Adviser at Lockheed Aircraft. He is 
a U.S.C. alumnus, conducts university 
courses in psychology at his alma ma- 
ter and Occidental College. 

His course might well be sub-titled 
“Know Your People” or “Why People 
Are People”. Participants studied be- 
havior patterns, employee morale, mo- 
tivations and how employees react to 
them, what supervisor should do to 
remove or alleviate frictions which 
hinder the building of a smooth work- 








SONGSTERS—Newly organized chorus of Crosley Division of Avco Mfg. Corp., Cincinnati 
which had their first appearance at their management group's February meeting. From left: 
Worth, Bender, Benké, Zimov, Heinicke, Bang, Buckshorn; at piano, L. Blust. 


ing team. 

Best 
course is fact that enrollment increased 
as the course progressed. 

A new course, “Brass Tacks of Busi- 
ness Responsibility”, conducted by 
Wm. McIntosh, S. J., professor of Labor 
Economics at Loyola University, is 
now under way. 


Psychiatrist addresses 
Granite City Steel 


Granite City, Ill—Granite City 
Steel Co. Foremen’s Club was given an 
outstanding treat in March. 

Doctor Dimont, psychiatrist from St. 
Louis, gave a highly interesting talk 
concerning application of psychoanaly- 
sis to problems of industry. 

Dr. Dimont has recently gained con- 
siderable prominence through his ex- 
periments with hypnotism—gave a con- 


proof of acceptance of this* 


vincing demonstration of hypnotism, 
but made it clear that his work in this 
line is strictly in the nature of re- 
search. He is, primarily, a psychi- 
atrist. 

Dr. Dimont debunked the mumbo- 
jumbo around hypnotism by taking it 
out of realm of the weird and mystic, 
presenting it as a natural phenomenon 
which can be valuable to science. 

Our essay contest on, “What the Sys- 
tem of Free Enterprise Means to 
America,” has drawn to a close. Final 
judging is now taking place. More 
news on this later.—H. Winter. 

om 

Tommy came home proudly from his 
first day at school. 

“What did you learn 
asked his mother. 

“Nothing,” said Tommy; then, see- 
ing the look of disappointment on her 
face, he added, “but I learned a lot 
during recess!” 


in school?” 





As Southern California Coordinating Council (NAF) puts on courses 
which drew 90 participants—(left) Lockheed's Lee Stockford con- 
ducts “Industrial Psychology” and (right) U.C.L.A.'s Dr. Ralph M. 
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Barnes steers “Work Methods and Measurements." 
were put on in classrooms of General Petroleum Corp.—were 
scheduled for several weeks. 


The courses 
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WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 





Lincein Extension lustitute, Inc. 
1401 W. 75th St. 
CLEVELAND 2. CHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 
LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 


J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 











Post Cereals tells 

of activities 

Battle Creek, Mich.—One objective 
6f*our Post Cereals Division Club 
besides carrying cut NAF Code of 
Ethics, is to participate in community 
affairs pertaining to management 
leadership. We participated in spon- 
soring the first annual Management 
Forum held in Battle Creek, February 
4. 

Our educational committee provides 
a program (including moving pic- 
tures) in foremen leadership for Club 
members. This type program is very 
acceptable, the films being entertain- 
ing as weil as educational. Our source 
for films is Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company and U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion through University of Michigan. 

Meetings are held the first Tuesday 
of each month. Our program obtains 
speakers well trained in foremenship. 

Our annual ladies night was held 
March 7 with attendance of 210. Fred 
Smith, from the William Powell Com 











pany, gave us a very inspiring talk on 
foremen leadership. 

Feature program of the year was 
February 7 when we had Joe Kelly, 
quizmaster of famed radio Quiz Kids. 
We had as guests the Oliver Corpora- 
tion Foremen’s Club. Mr. Kelly gave 
a brief history of the start of the Quiz 
Kids—spoke of the part good foremen 
play in the success of business. 

Five men were selected as Quiz Kids 
and Mr. Kelly conducted the questions 
and answers, as on the radio.—H. W. 
McGinley. 


Brass Club programs 


fire commissioner 
Buffalo—“If a fire burns your shop 

down you may lose your life as well as 

your job,” Fire Commissioner Harold 


R. Becker told The American Brass 
Company foremen, at their April 5 
meeting. 


The City of Buffalo’s number one 
fireman appeared before one of the 
Brass Foremen’s Club’s largest turn- 
outs to emphasize tke importance of 
fire prevention, and to describe new 
methods of fighting industrial fires. 
His facts and figures on fire losses, both 
in lives and dollars, were appalling. 

Commissioner Becker’s talk was fol- 
lowed by a film showing the Buffalo 
Fire Department fighting recent major 
local fires. 

The Foremen’s Club of The Ameri- 
can Brass Company has_ scheduled 
“Old Timers’ Night” for May.—G. Root. 


Clark foremen see 
‘Big Board’ film 

Battle Creek—Clarence F. Avery, 
former manager of the William C. 
Roney & Co., stock exchange repre- 
sentatives, presented a film, “Money 
at Work,” to the Clark Foremen’s club 


i] 
t. 


4 


Quizmaster Joe Kelly (of radio's Quiz Kids) substitutes members of Foremen's group at Post 
Cereals (General Foods Corp.) and Oliver Corp. foremen, their guests, for his popular quiz 
kids when he appeared at a recent management group meeting at Battle Creek, Mich. From 
left: M. Rabbitt and F. Brydges of Post Cereals; H. Thomas, Oliver Corp.; C. Beckley and H. 


McBride of Post Cereals; Mr. Kelly, himself. 
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March 16. 

The film, produced by March gf 
Time, showed the workings of the 
Stock Exchange. Following the film 
showing, Mr. Avery answered ques. 
tions from the foremen. 

The club voted to change the begin. 
ning of its fiscal year to September 
1, from the former beginning date of 
April 1. The club also voted to have 
nominations of officers in April, elee. 
tion in May, and installation in June 
—R. A. Corey. 


Public park progresses 
in mine lull 


Mallory, W. Va.—Members of Poy. 
ellton Foremen’s Club took advantage 
of the recent enforced idleness of coaj 





Powellton Coal supervisors work on park 
project near South Man, W. Va., during 


enforced idleness at mines. Recreation fa- 
cilities will be available to civic groups. 


mines to work toward finishing a road- 
side park planned for several months. 
The supervisors cut brush and under- 
growth, did grading, clearing, raking, 
setting out trees, building tables, many 
other chores. 

Before mine operation was resumed, 
we got enough done to make the park 
usable; however, we hope soon to pro- 
vide drinking water, outdoor ovens, and 
make the place more attractive. 

With the cooperation of the Powell- 
ton Company, the Club has provided 
this park for the use of the public and 
invite such organizations as churches, 
Sunday schools, civic clubs, scouts, ete. 
to make full use of the park, located on 
Rockhorse Creek just outside the city 
limits of South Man, W. Va. It’s in a 
beautiful section of the valley, ideally 
suited for picnics, softball games, other 
outdoor activities—C. McCane. 

« 

African hunter: “While wandering 
around a native village I spotted 4 
leopard.” 

Sweet girl: “Don’t be silly. 
grow that way.” 


They 
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AULD SOD SHAMROCK FOR AN NAF 
IRISHMAN—When TWA Management Club 
held joint dinner meeting with other Kansas 
City clubs in honor of National Association 
of Foremen directors meeting there, one 
program feature was presentation of a box 
of shamrock to a red-haired Irishman: T. A. 
McCann (left), NAF vice president from 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., of Emporium, 
Pa. Shamrock, flown from Ireland by TWA 
especially for occasion, is presented by 
William J. Neff, president of TWA Club. 
After pinning a generous spray on his own 
lapel, McCann distributed shamrock to sev- 
eral hundred management men who at- 


tended. (TWA Photo.) 


Hammond reports activity 


Hammond, Ind.—The Hammond 
Management Club has ended the first 
quarter of its existence with much 
activity. The many meetings sched- 
uled and being scheduled prove there 
is much interest in the activities. 

At February meeting, the club heard 
a speaker from the University of Chi- 
cago talk on atomic energy and its 
uses in the industrial field. In addi- 
tion, movies were shown of the atom 
bomb that was tested at Bikini. March 
meeting brought Special Agent George 
Hall from the F. B. I., Indianapolis. 
The April meeting scheduled assistant 
professor Leno C. Michelon from Pur- 
due on “Human Relations and Busi- 
ness.” The professor is widely known 
in the Calumet area for the excellent 
courses he has conducted. 

During March the club toured the 
Chicago District Electric Generating 
Company in Hammond, largest steam 
generating plant in the Middle West. 
Other tours have been planned. The 
club is sponsoring three programs in 
Hammond’s high schools featuring the 
General Motors program “Previews of 
Progress” for May. 

The Hammond Management club is 
a new club and their activities are still 
in the infancy stage, but you will hear 
more from them. 

* 


In management it’s “Grow ... or Go.” 
& 
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Lauds spirit shown by 
Joyce, Inc. employees 


Morovia, Cal.—Joyce, Inc., Pasadena, 
California, pays the yearly dues to 
San Gabriel Valley Management Club 
for 25 of its employees. Ron Arveson 
of that company is our'very efficient 
treasurer. George C. Ford, vice presi- 
dent, is a club member. George or- 
ganized, I believe, the first NAF Club 
in Southern California when he was 
with Consolidated—Vultee in San Diego. 

The Pasadena Joyce plant was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire the night of 
February 24. While the firm has four 
other plants in the country, the Pasa- 
dena plant housed its main office. It 


is a union plant. The magnificent 
spirit of all Joyce employees (400) 
after the fire was a splendid testi- 


monial to the finest of industrial 
(human) relations between employer 
and employees. When workers offer 
to’ management their life savings and 
offer to work for reduced wages to 
help an employer “get back on his 
feet,” we in management should re- 
joice and gain a re-affirmation of faith 
in our fellows. 

San Gabriel Valley Management 
Club is proud to have the Joyce Man- 
agement team (and that is exactly 
how they function) as fellow club 
members.—C.Barnard. 


CIO leader before 
Industrial Rayon 


Painesville, O.—The role of super- 
vision in the promotion and mainte- 
nance of good labor-management re- 
lations was highlighted in an address 
by Sam Sponseller, CIO regional di- 
rector in Northern Ohio, at the March 
meeting of Foremen’s Club of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation’s plant here. 

In a talk entitled “What Labor Ex- 


Mr. 


Good Supervisor,” 
Sponseller identified plant supervision 


pects of a 


as the workers’ daily contact with 
company executive management and 
declared workers’ attitudes are based 
largely on the results of these con- 
tacts. 

The veteran unionist stated that 
even though management and labor 
have made substantial progress in 
learning to live ‘together, it still re- 
mains one of the foremost problems 
in industry today. Workers, he said, 
are possessed of a normal desire to 
have their efforts recognized and he 
urged the foremen to acknowledge 
that desire whenever possible. 

An open forum discussion followed 
the address. Officials of Local 482, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, employees’ representatives at the 
rayon plant, were guests at the affair. 


Teamwork discussion 
at Olson Rug 


Cnicago—A discussion period was 
scheduled for the April meeting of the 
Olson Rug Company Supervisor’s Club. 
Using “Building Teamwork In Your De- 
partment” as the subject and your cor- 
respondent as the discussion leader, we 
made our first attempt at holding this 
type of program without official NAF 
assistance. The fact that the discussion 
period which came at the close of the 
program was originally scheduled to 
last an hour, continued for two hours 
showed an active interest and estab- 
lished that foremen enjoy this type of 
educational program. 

Among subjects discussed on proper 
way to obtain teamwork were Cooper- 
ation, Discipline, Responsibility, Train- 
ing, Personal Interest, Approach, Con- 
sideration, Patience, Confidence. 

Quite a few foremen brought up per- 
plexing problems, received solutions 





"WHAT LABOR EXPECTS OF A GOOD SUPERVISOR" was the subject of talk by Sam 
Sponseller (Center), C.1.O. regional director in Northern Ohio, before Foremen's Club of 
Painesville (Ohio) plant of Industrial Rayon Corp. Seated with Mr. Sponseller at club's March 
meeting are Robert |. Barr (left) and A. W. Greer, vice president and president, respectively, 
of plant's Foremen's Club. 
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break. 


CARBORUNDUM MANAGEMENT GROUP holds Ladies Night and 
club's officers, dressed for the occasion, give the photographer a 
From left (standing): E. Dent Lackey, co-chairman; Donald 


ei 


—* « 





Clayton, national director; Wm. Ruffner, president; Hartley Eaton, co- 
chairman; Geo. Murphy, club director; (seated) Philip Burridge, treas- 
surer; Paul Work, vice president; John Craig, acting secretary. 





from others who had experienced the 
same difficulties. Manysuggestions 
were offered and noted. All in all it 
was a step in the right direction and we 
are looking forward to more enjoyable 
and interesting meetings of this kind. 
Incidentally, the Olson Rug Company 
is expanding again. A large $900,000. 
addition has been started to help take 
care of the constantly increasing busi- 
ness and need for more room in various 
departments. It looks like many of our 
foremen are going to have a job on 
their hands at the completion, with plan- 
ning layouts for the additional space 
and the moving problems.—E. F. Jarvis. 


Carborundum foremen 
hear ‘Our Problem’ 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—The Carborun- 
dum Foremen’s Club held it’s Third 
Annual Ladies’ Night at the General 
Brock. 

Everyone had a grand time because 
every guest entered into the fun. E. 
Dent Lackey and Hartley Eaton were 
co-chairmen. Committee heads were 
Messrs. Fitzgerald, Keller, Pitonyak, 
Work, Bremer, Craig, Patt, Fredericks, 
Seymour, Smith and Burridge. 

At the club meeting on March 29, 
Howard Pilkey, manager of adminis- 
trative training, gave an excellent 
talk: “This is our Problem,” dealing 
with “isms” in America. 

Next meeting: “Management Night” 
April 27.—R. Shelso. 


Qinat 50 Years From page 6 


not respect their rights. For example, 
the foreman who refuses to settle a 
grievance or who tries to chisel on 
overtime payments will soon find him- 
self at war with his employees. Not 
only will he lose their respect for the 
things he did wrong, but they will form 
a prejudice that he always tries to do 
things wrong. 

Years ago working conditions not 
fixed by law were set by the boss. To- 
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day they are generally established by 
collective agreement. It is up to the 
foreman to know this agreement and 
see that it is carried out. Often the 
union contract goes beyond the require- 
ments of the law. Reporting pay, pre- 
mium payments for work at unfavor- 
able hours and seniority in layoff and 
recall are but a few of the many con- 
tractual provisions that a foreman must 
know. Not only must he know them, 
but he must operate to minimize any 
extra expense that might be caused by 
them. The layoff of a man out of senior- 
ity will cause double trouble. The union 
and the man improperly laid off will 
be resentful, and this will reflect itself 
in the jobs done by other workers. After 
the mess has been straightened out, the 
company will have a retroactive wage 
bill to pay. By operating within the 
contract and the law, the foreman will 
not only inspire confidence in the work- 
ers, but he will assure his company that 
the money made by efficient planning 
and production will not be lost else- 
where. 


Apart from law and contract, the 
new importance of unions as spokes- 
men for workers has had an additional 
influence. In days gone by, workers 
often felt that they were victims of 
discrimination but that nothing could 
be done about it. Today discrimination 
will lead to formal grievances or worse 
— even though no law or contract pro- 
hibits the particular form of discrimina- 
tion. Successful foremen have found 
that all workers must be treated as 
nearly alike as efficient management 
will allow. Constantly allowing a few 
workers to enjoy all premium work or 
first choice of vacation time or special 
leaves of absence is bound to lead first 
to resentment and eventually to a more 
stringent union contract. The thwarted 
desire of today becomes the union de- 
mand of tomorrow. 


Another instance of the foreman’s 
increased importance is in being an of- 
ficial source of company information. 
In large businesses, where the company 


officers do not have the opportunity for 
personal contact that heads of small 
enterprises enjoy, workers must find 
out about the company from others. The 
best means of communication is by 
word of mouth from foreman to 
worker. This means that more and 
more the foreman is becoming a public 
relations representative. He is the man 
who can best expain what the com- 
pany makes. Why it makes these 
instead of something else. Why manu- 
facturing is carried on the way it is, 
How the company is doing. Will there 
be more or fewer jobs in the future. 
How are my chances for advance- 
ment. Will I be able to look forward 
to decent retirement after my useful 
life is over. These and all the other 
questions that come to a_ worker's 
mind must be answered and answered 
promptly if high morale and efficient 
production are to be maintained. 


Company handbooks, pamphlets in 
pay envelopes and letters from the 
president can help on these matters. 
But a much more effective job will be 
done if this information can be con- 
veyed by the foreman in their day-to- 
day dealings with their workers. The 
foreman of the future will have in- 
creased opportunity to better serve 
his company as the official informant 
on company policy. 


Thus, we see that in the second half 
century the foreman will be the key to 
industry’s success. He is the man who 
will turn industry’s ideas into products. 
He will be the most important individ- 
ual in reconciling labor’s demands and 
industry’s responses. On him will 
largely depend whether the products 
of industry will be plentiful enough to 
constantly raise the American standard 
of living. 

The new era we:are entering is an 
era of foremanship. In their daily con- 
tacts with workers and other manage- 
ment people, the foremen of America 
will have the opportunity to assure 4 
fair measure of prosperity to everyone. 


MANAGE May 1950 
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More Pieces per Wheel Set-up with 


Sa 


SHAPES AND TYPES FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ALOXITE TPT 
BLOCKY —SUPER-TOUGH 
HEAVY DUTY 


for maximum stock removal 


ALOXITE TP 
ANGULAR TOUGH 
SHARP 


for medium to heavy service 


ALOXITE TPC 
ANGULAR MEDIUM TOUGH 
SHARP 


for light to medium service 


ALOXITE TPL 
VERY ANGULAR 
EXTREMELY SHARP 
FRIABLE 


for stainless steel and 
non-ferrous metals 





The series of ALOXITE TP aluminum oxide grain For further information on how they help increase pro- 


by CARBORUNDUM is uniform, dependable, prop- duction and cut costs, write for new booklet ‘Abra- 
erly shaped, and surface-treated. They give efficient sive Grain and Powders by CARBORUNDUM”. 
polishing performance on every job from cutlery and — Bonded Products and Abrasive Grain Division, The 
surgical instruments to heavy agricultural equipment. | Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 


ABRASIVE Grain and Finishing Compounds by 


CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 





BRANCH OFFICES IN: Atlanta * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * Jersey City * Los Angeles * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh St. Louis * San Francisco 


“Carborundum” and “Aloxite’ are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company 





pride of product...pride of personnel! 


Since its beginning, The Peerless 
Saw Company has contributed to 
the increasing efficiency of Amer- 
ican industry. By devoting its ac- 
tivities to the production of high 
grade industrial saw blades only, 


Peerless best serves the require- 


ments of critical Management 


Men — today and tomorrow. 











Peerless Circular Saws—made 
only from Chrome Nickel Saw 
Steel developed for properties 
so necessary in the operation of 
this tool. Knowledge and ex- 
perience, born of long special- 
ization by members of the 
Peerless organization, result in 
the proving of this product 
over a long period of years— 
and under the most rigid appli- 
cations. 


Peerless Narrow Band Saws— 
made from Swedish Steel, na- 
tive properties of which, to- 
gether with our advanced meth- 
ods in manufacturing, make for 
their continued acceptance by 
industry. Peerless quality in- 
sures efficiency and high pro- 
duction levels with minimum at- 
tention and maintenance. _Ini- 
tial cost is low too! 


Peerless Saws 


CIRCULAR AND NARROW BAND SAWS FOR WOOD, PLASTICS AND NON-FERROUS METALS 








